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THE SECOND PAN AMERICAN SCIEN- 
TIFIC CONGRESS 


HE Second Pan American Scientific Congress to 

which we have been pleased to refer from time to 
time, is at this writing in session in the city of Wash- 
ington. The importance of this Congress lies pri- 
marily in its influence upon the developing under- 
standing between our American Republics. THE 
ApvVocATE OF PEACE agrees with Sefor Don Ignacio 
Calderon, Dean of the Diplomatic Corps, who, speak- 
ing before the opening session of the Congress, said: 
“Pan Americanism is a noble doctrine, it does not 
mean exclusion or race distinctions like pan-german- 
ism or pan-slavism, but implies the great federation 
of the American Republics, to work for the uplifting 
of mankind, under the enobling principles of right 
and freedom. It means the sovereignty of the people 
based on the equality of men; it means the 
open door into our territories for all persons able and 
willing to work for the common progress.” As 
pointed out by Secretary Lansing, the American Re- 
publics constitute “a group which is united by com- 
mon ideals and common aspirations.” 

Because of this Congress, and because of the pres- 
ent hopeful emphasis upon the doctrine of Pan 
Americanism, we have been pleased to make of this 
journal for this the first month of the new year a 
“Pan American number.” « 





THE CALL 
TO THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


—o 1s Pan Americanism. It has none of the spirit 


of empire in it. It is the embodiment, the effec- 
tual embodiment, of the spirit of law and independence 
and liberty and mutual service.” These are the words 
of President Wilson, taken from his address at the joint 
session of the two houses of Congress, December 7. 
They are hopeful and constructive words. As he said: 
“The states of America are not hostile rivals, but. co- 
operating friends.” It is becoming clearer and clearer 
that the twenty-one American republics have a decided 
community of interests—political, economical, and 
moral. The President is justified in seeing in these 
facts a “new significance.” 

Whatever our views relative to the President’s Mex- 
ican policy, two facts are very apparent: There is no war 
between any of the American states; and our sister re- 
public to the south, “upon a footing of genuine equality 
and unquestioned independence,” are less suspicious of 
the United States than ever before. There is no reason 
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for doubting the sincerity of the President’s words that 
“We still mean always to make a common cause of in- 
ternational independence and of political liberty in 
America.” 

It is evident that the President speaks from the 
heart when he says: “No one who really comprehends 
the spirit of the great people for whom we are appointed 
to speak can fail to perceive that their passion is for 
peace, their genius best displayed in the practice of the 
Great democracies are not belligerent. 
Their thought is of 


arts of peace. 
They do not seek or desire war. 
individual liberty and of the free labor that supports 
life, and the uncensored thought that quickens it. Con- 
quest and dominion are not in our reckoning or agree- 
able to our principles.” It is true that we “have set 
America aside as a whole for the uses of independent 
nations and political freemen.” 

Repeating from his Manhattan Club address, the 
President informs us again that there is no immediate 
or particular danger to this country from abroad; and 
he adds the thought that “the gravest threats against 
our national peace and safety have been uttered within 
our borders.” ‘The closes with 
words: 


own message these 


“For what we are seeking now, what in my mind is the 
single thought of this message, is national efficiency and 
security. We serve a great nation. We should serve it in 
the spirit of its peculiar genius. It is the genius of common 
men for self-government. industry, justice, liberty, and 
peace. We should see to it that it lacks no instrument, no 
facility or vigor of law, to make it sufficient to play its part 
with energy, safety. and assured success. In this we are no 
partisans, but heralds and prophets of a new age.” 

Fortunately there is nothing in this language so pro- 
vincial and parochial as “America for Americans,” the 
President seeming to have arisen somewhat above a for- 
mer doctrine of his that all America is for Americans, 
and Americans only. The fact is that true American 
interests can be subserved only in the light of English, 
German, Turkish, Chinese interests. True business can 
be in no sense a game of cutthroats. In refashioning 
our political conceptions we cannot leave out of ac- 
count the welfare of other peoples. Self-interest alone 
requires that we shape our national behavior in har- 
mony with the welfare of other, even if competing states. 
Pan Americanism is one of the most hopeful, concrete 
agencies for the promotion of the human weal. But Pan 
Humanity, including Pan Americanism, is or should be 
the ideal of modern statesmanship. Collectivism, co- 
operation of all commorwealths for the common weal, 
that is the call to the Western Hemisphere. ¢€, 
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SOME PREPAREDNESS FACTS 


ur Secretary of the Navy is authority for the state- 
O ment, made before the present war, that “the 
naval appropriations in our country have doubled in a 
dozen years, and have gone up by leaps and bounds in 
other countries. If this mad rivalry in construction 
goes on the burden will become too heavy for any na- 
tion to bear.” Within a few years the cost of battle- 
ships has risen from about $5,000,000 each to $20,- 
000,000, and ship materials and munitions of war have 
advanced over 30 per cent. 

But such facts are relatively unimportant compared 
with the additional fact that the navy of the United 
States is today superior to that of Germany or any other 
nation except that of Great Britain. The program now 
hefore us represents an increase in one year of an amount 
in excess of our total increase for the last fourteen years. 
Indeed, in a time of peace we propose an annual increase 
exceeding the increase by Germany during the whole fif- 
teen years preceding the European war, and more than 
the combined increase of all the nations in the world 
during any one year in their history. The program pro- 
poses to increase in five years our naval appropriation 
forty times the increase by Germany during any similar 
period of years. More than this, it represents an amount 
$200,000,000 in excess of the combined increase of all 
the nations of the world for a similar period of years. 
Why do our preparedness friends fail to tell us that for. 
years we have been spending every year from $20,- 
000,000 to $30,000,000 upon our navy in excess of the 
amount spent by Germany or any other nation except 
Great Britain? 

The $500,000,000 naval program, $100,000,000 less 
than will be required to put it into effect, does not in- 
clude what we are now spending, but, to the generous 
appropriation already made, that amount in addition. 
The army program, representing an increase of more 
than 100 per cent over our present appropriations for 
that branch of our service, calls also for a sum reaching 
nearly $500,000,000 increase, that is to say, extra! 

As pointed out by Mr. Kitchin, the United States is 
being asked to expend upon its army and navy more 
than any other nation of the world, in times of peace, 
ever expended upon its army and navy. Is it of no sig- 
nificance that, at the beginning of the European war, 
Germany was expending for past wars and preparedness 
for wars—that is to say, on its army and navy—55 per 
cent of the total amount of revenues collected; Japan, 
45 per cent; Great Britain, 37 per cent; France, 35 per 
cent: the United States, 60 per cent? 

Another group of facts not without their bearing is: 

Private firms are receiving for 3.8-inch common 
shrapnel in excess of the cost when manufactured at 
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Government plants, $9.56; for a 31-second combination 
fuse, a profit of $4.08; for a 35-inch finished shrapnel 
case, a profit of $1.31; for gun carriages for 3-inch 
rifles, $882.22; caissons, $615.43; order ammunition, 
$979,840.00. Speaking of these figures, former Sen- 


ator Robert M. La Follette rightfully calls them “out- 
rageous.” 

But more disheartening than any of these facts is the 
fact that not one of our hysterical “preparedists” deigns 
ever to discuss the problems of concrete international 


policies out of which any rational program for prepared- 
Not once do they 
apply their minds to the problem of international organ- 


ness must necessarily be developed. 


Not once do they consider the interests of for- 
Not once do they seem to see the neces- 
sity for international adjustments, friendly composi- 
tions, arbitrations, judicial settlements. They not only 
do not tell us the truth about the details of their own 
housekeeping, but they insist upon a choloric interfer- 
ence with all who talk in terms of ordinary morals. ¢ 


ization. 
eign nations. 





THE HYSTERIA OF IT 


W': WouLp respectfully call the attention of our 
readers to the following facts: 


The organ of the Navy League, The Seven Seas, in 
a recent number says: “The true militarist believes that 
pacifism is the masculine and humanitarianism is the 
feminine manifestation of national degeneracy. . . 
World empire is the only logical and natural aim for a 
nation. . . Land has always been the correct ali- 
ment for nations,-and never till the arrival of the 
pacifist did gods or men ever witness a nation trying on 
straight-waistcoats as if they were life-preservers.” 

We are told that we must have “at least 2,000 aero- 
planes ready to be sent into the air at a moment’s notice,” 
and that we must have 100,000 officers for our army. 
Mr. Charles Edward Russell wants a fort every ten miles 
along our borders, a big naval army on our Great 
Lakes, compulsory military service, and an army and 
navy equipment greater than any nation of the world. 
Rev. Dr. Charles A. Eaton calls this war “the greatest 
blessing that has fallen upon mankind since the German 
Reformation.” Hudson Maxim considers that a small 
army and navy are “worse than no army and navy,” and 
that “any one of the great European powers would be 
able to land a million men on our shores in a 
He adds: “It is not unlikely that some of us 
will be forced to see wife or daughter or sweetheart 
namelessly maltreated to gratify the brutal lust of an 
invader, and lose our own life for a blow on the scoun- 
drel’s jaw, unless—aye, there’s the rub—unless this 


few 
weeks.” 


whole country awakens to its danger and rises up as one 
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man and demands prompt and adequate defensive 
measures for national protection.” 

Many are crying for compulsory military training in 
our public schools, notwithstanding that even Prussia 
has never adopted such a system, and in spite of the fact 
that France has abolished it on the ground that it is 
wholly impracticable from a military point of view. 

Col. Robert Thompson, of the Navy League, asks for 
$500,000,000 to provide a naval military establishment 
“adequate for national defense,” while Mr. Brooks 
Adams, at the annual meeting of the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters, held at Boston in November, flatly 
recommended the German military systém for the 
United States. Conscription for free America is on 
the lips of editors and statesmen. 

But this is not all. A writer in a Sunday morning 
paper of Washington, D.C., informs us that Great 
Britain is going to occupy New England, Maryland, 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Florida; that France is to get the French parts of east- 
ern Canada, and the States of Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Arkansas, Tennessee, and Kentucky; that 
Germany is going to occupy the States of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Towa, Wisconsin, and Minnesota; that Japan is to 
take the Pacific coast ; that Mexico will receive Arizona, 
New Mexico, and part of Texas; Russia is to take back 
Alaska; while the remaining western States are to be 
consolidated into an imperial crown domain of the Ger- 
man empire. 

The Hon. Claude Kitchin, Democratic leader of the 
House of Representatives, flatly accuses the Seven Seas 
Magazine of being an organization “which has created, 
hy deception and misrepresentation, the apparently big 
sentiment for the militarism and navalism now pro- 
posed, and which seems to have stampeded many patri- 
otic and usually level-headed people.” Mr. Kitchin be- 
lieves, and his beliefs are concurred in by not a few 
whose business it is to know, that the United States is 
“prepared” now, and that we are already preparing; 
that the country has been misinformed, and that it is 
not true that we have been negligent of national defense. 

In any event, the statements of facts to which we 
have called attention demand the serious reflection of 
thinking men. At best they are evidences of a wild 
and discouraging hysteria. When Mr. Maxim, Mr. 
Russell, Mr. Adams and the rest, give us one evidence 
that they can think in terms of international justice, 
righteousness, and peace, rather than in terms of mere 
force, then they will receive more attention from con- 
structive persons interested in overcoming the ethics of 
the beast. 

Since our hysterical friends refuse to listen to coun- 
sel from us, we respectfully submit for their consider- 
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ation the following impressive words from Lord Rose 
bery, spoken recently at a Rhodes Scholarship lecture 
in London: 


“T know nothing more disheartening than the an- 
nouncement recently made that the United States—the 
one great country left in the world free from the hid- 
eous, bloody burden of war—is about to embark upon 
the building of a huge armada destined to be equal or 
second to our own. It means that the burdens will con- 
tinue upon the other nations, and be increased exactly 
in proportion to the fleet of the United States. I con- 


fess that it is a disheartening prospect that the United 
States, so remote from the European conflict, should 
voluntarily in these days take up the burden which, after 
this war, will be found to have broken, or almost broken, 
our backs.” @_ 





THE PRESIDENT’S NEGLECTED OPPOR- 
TUNITY 


N SPITE of our great respect for President Wilson’s 
Pan American outlook, it seems a misfortune that 
Pan Americanism should spell for him a necessity for 
an increase of appropriations for our army and navy 
of over $100,000,000 a year. If our Pan Americanism 
be real, we should be stronger, not weaker, because of it. 
Mr. Bryan, a sincere friend of the President, calls the 
President’s recommendation for additional military pre- 
paredness “revolutionary.” It is not necessary to agree 
with this statement, but the following from Mr. Wilson’s 


former Secretary of State seems unanswerable: 


“Pan Americanism, if it differs at all from the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, ought to lessen rather than increase the 
necessity for preparedness. If a small army and navy 
were sufficient to enforce the Monroe Doctrine when the 
Latin-American countries were suspicious of the United 
States, why do we need an increase now when that sus- 
picion is removed and when the republics of Central 
and South America are willing to co-operate with us in 
the support of the Monroe Doctrine?” 

But the trouble with President Wilson’s present in- 
ternational program is that he does not sense, at least 
he does not adequately interpret, our coming obliga- 
tions to European states. His Manhattan Club address 
in New York was his first great disappointment. It is 
a strange and unfortunate thing that our political lead- 
ers are content to talk today in terms only of an isolated 
America. Now is the time for the American republics 
to concentrate their thought upon the finer international! 
adjustments soon to be the supreme problem of the 
world. The wild demand for preparedness against «dan- 
gers which no intelligent man can name reveals a pa- 
thetic misconception of the real problem of this age. 
That the President of the United States has not once 
expressed any interest in the Congress of Nations surely 
to follow the European peace is a patent indication of a 
neglected opportunity, « 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


The question of preparedness, like 
the high cost of living, is confined to 
no one country. In Norway, for ex- 
ample, under circumstances resembling the campaign 
for preparedness in this country, the proposed program 
for a general increase in that nation’s armaments and 
defenses was some weeks ago overwhelmingly defeated. 
Though much nearer to the theater of war than we, and 
confronted much more alarmingly by the talk of a 
German and Russian menace, the Norwegian people 
have preferred to ignore the jingoes and to spend the 
nation’s income for the purpose of civilization rather 
than upon the mad race of armaments and the evils of 
militarism. Beaconsfield may have overstated the case 
when he said that “all the great things have been done 
by little nations ;” but here we have again an illustra- 
tion of the truth that greatness within a state is not 
buttressed upon bulk. ¢, 


Preparedness 
Defeated in 
Norway. 





The Vacuum in 
the Words of 
a Philosopher. 


In the December number of the At- 
lantic Monthly, Ralph Barton Perry, 
Professor of Philosophy in Harvard 
University, aims to tell his expectant readers “What is 
Worth Fighting For.” The professor grants that the 


experience of the race “points unmistakably to the fa- 
tally destructive character of narrow loyalties, and 


teaches the need of applying to national conduct the 
same standards of moderation, justice, and good will that 
are already generally applied to the relations of man and 
man.” Yet he seemingly approves of Mr. Godkin’s words, 
written in the days of Gravelotte and Orléans, that “the 
peace advocates are constantly talking of the guilt of 
killing, while the combatants only think, and will only 
think, of the nobleness of dying.” Ignoring, however, 
the objection of the pacifists to war, which is that it 
does not and cannot of itself establish justice, he pro- 
ceeds to justify offensive war “when undertaken in the 
interest of an international system or league of human- 
ity.” He concludes, so far as we are able to ascertain, 
that the things worth fighting for are: “civil law,” “na- 
tional integrity,” “the general good of mankind.” He 
adds darkly: “These greater goods are worth fighting 
for; nothing is really worth fighting against. It there- 
fore behooves every high-spirited individual or nation to 
be both strong and purposeful. Strength without high 
purpose is soulless and brutal; purpose without strength 
is unreal and impotent.” 

Would that our learned philosopher would explain 
if it is not true that two leagues of peace are at the 
present time each defending as best it can “an interna- 
tional system or league of humanity.” What in terms 
of the concrete is connoted by the expressions “national 


integrity” and “the general good of mankind?” Who 
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has classified the elements under either or each of these ? 
How can we fight for any good thing without fighting 
against something? What is meant by the expression 
“strength?” Is it not true that these words need to be 
defined, and that to use them undefined is to leave us 
where we began? In other words, are not such words, 
evidently clear to our Professor of Philosophy, in them- 
selves vacuums only? And by adding such vacuums 
together, as has our respected scholar, have we anything 
at the last more palpable than a vacuum? ¢_ 





A Rider for 
All Military 
Bills. 


A number of bills providing for 
marked increases in our military ap- 
propriations have already been intro- 
duced in the Congress. Many others are to be intro- 
duced. One of the bills already before the Senate, a 
bill which has been read twice and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, was introduced by Senator 
Shaffroth, December 17, 1915. The bill is known as 8. 
2710, and is designed to encourage the establishment of 
“a peace-keeping tribunal, and, pending such establish- 
ment, to ensure the military preparedness of the United 
States of America.” This bill, drafted, we are in- 
formed, by Mr. Oscar T. Crosby, contains one section— 
section 3—that expresses a pertinent, rational, and hope- 
ful suggestion. Eliminating such matters as seem to us 
irrelevant, the suggestion is that all military bills carry- 
ing appropriations shall be qualified substantially as fol- 
lows: “that if at any time before the total sum hereby 
appropriated shall have been expended or contracted to 
be expended, there shall have been established, with the 
co-operation of the United States of America, an inter- 
national tribunal, or a number of such tribunals, capable 
of functioning as a substitute for war, that then any 
unexpended balance of this appropriation shall be re- 
turned to the treasury and the program of defense herein 
proposed shall be suspended.” 

It is true that such a provision might make it easier 
to have an extravagant military program adopted; but 
it is also true that such a section would be a constant re- 
minder to our statesmen that the problem of interna- 
tional organization in terms of justice is both real and 
concrete ; that, in other words, it is within the pale of 
practical politics. Again, it would serve to concentrate 
the efforts of the constructive pacifists. And, finally, it 
would bring the hope for a rational co-operative disarma- 
ment more nearly within the realm of the achievable. 
A “rider” such as this for every military appropriation 
bill, approved as it already is by a number of Senators 
and Congressmen, has sufficient merit to warrant the 
support of every friend of an orderly world. This is an 
opportunity lying close at hand for those who are anxious 
to act at once. Congressmen are still interested in the 
views of their constituents. « . 





THE PAN AMERICAN UNION AND PEACE 


By JOHN BARRETT 


W HEN I say that there are many persons who be- 
lieve that the Pan American Union is the most 
powerful and practical official organization in the world 
for the preservation of peace among nations, I only re- 
peat what has been written me by eminent statesmen not 
only of North and South America, but of Europe and 
Asia. Only recently one of the most influential men in 
Great Britain volunteered to me the information that, 
at an informal meeting of the cabinet of his government, 
one of those present had remarked, with the approval of 
those within his hearing, that he was confident that if 
there had been long established in one of the capitals of 
Europe, like London, Paris, Berlin, or Vienna, a Pan 
European Union, organized on the same basis and for 
the same purpose and controlled in the same way as the 
Pan American Union in Washington, there never would 
have been a European war! 

To those who are not familiar with the actual charac- 
ter of the Pan American Union as an active interna- 
tional office, and to those who have not studied its past 
and present history and record of achievement, this may 
seem an extraordinary statement. To those who have 
watched its work and growth and have studied its rela- 
tionship to the nations of the western hemisphere, it is 
in no sense surprising. If any man who is skeptical 
about this description of the Pan American Union could 
be present at one of the regular monthly meetings of the 
governing board of the Pan American Union; if he 
could listen to the discussions that go on around the 
governing board table; if he could familiarize himself 
with the resolutions which that board has passed, and if 
he could comprehend the vast work for commerce, 
friendship, good understanding, and practical solidarity 
among the American nations which the Pan American 
Union has carried on during the last ten years, then, 
indeed, he would no longer be skeptical, but enthusias- 
tic, over its usefulness as a great peace factor. 

It is certainly an impressive sight to see the plenipo- 
tentiaries of twenty-one nations and of one hundred and 
eighty millions of human beings assembling regularly 
each month, by international agreement, in the same 
building, in the same room, and around the same table, 
discussing with utmost frankness, candor, and kindness 
questions and issues that concern the peace and welfare 
of the western hemisphere. At the head of the table, as 
chairman ez officio, sits the Secretary of State of the 
United States, representing that Government in the 
councils of the Pan American Union. Upon his right 
is the chair of the Ambassador of Brazil. On the left 
of the chairman is the Ambassador of Chile, and so on, 
back and forth around the table, are the chairs of the 
Ambassadors and Ministers, arranged according to rank. 
But the Ministers of the smaller countries, like Salva- 
dor, Panama, and Uruguay, have just as much to say in 
the discussions and just as much authority in the voting 
and conclusions reached as have the Secretary of State 
of the United States and the Ambassadors of Argentina, 
Brazil, and Chile. For nine years I have been, in my 
capacity as the executive officer of the Pan American 
Union, present at these monthly meetings, which take 


place regularly from early fall until late spring—in fact, 
| have not missed more than two or three meetings in 
this extended period, and | can say that I have never 
known one to break up with the least discord or unkind 
feeling. I have, however, known many meetings to dis- 
cuss frankly most delicate questions, and more than once 
action has been taken which has had a profound influ- 
ence upon the peace of the American nations. 

This prompts me now to make a statement which may 
surprise men al] over the world who are interested in the 
cause of peace and who read this publication, but it is so 
true that I think it should be generally known: it is my 
honest conviction that if it had not been for the influence 
of the Pan American Union as an international organi- 
zation expressed through its governing board, represent- 
ing all the nations of the western hemisphere, the United 
States would today be engaged in a long and thankless 
war with Mexico, and would have thereby alienated the 
sympathy and support of the other American republics. 
Supplementary to this, I would add that there is no 
doubt whatever that the Pan American Union a number 
of years ago was responsible for the prevention of an 
international war among the Central American repub- 
lics which might have been as disastrous to them as the 
long revolutionary struggle in Mexico has been to that 
country. It has also indirectly, through its moral influ- 
ence, stood in the way of possible war complications 
among several other republics. 

What other international organization officially sup- 
ported and maintained by a large group of nations has 
any such record as this? Do not these facts alone en- 
title the Pan American Union to hold a position in the 
peace movement of the world which should be backed 
by the grateful sentiment of peace-loving peoples in all 
nations ? 

It is generally agreed among peace advocates every- 
where that there is no more practical agency for making 
peace permanent than the development of intimate ac- 
quaintance and real friendship among the peoples of dif- 
ferent nations. The Pan American Union, through the 
enormous correspondence it carries on not only in Eng- 
lish, but in Spanish and Portuguese, with the govern- 
ments, countries, peoples, representative institutions, and 
leading men of the twenty-one American republics; 
through its monthly illustrated Bulletin, published in 
English, Spanish, Portuguese, and French, for which 
there is a greater demand than the supply of copies can 
meet; through numerous reports, descriptive pamphlets, 
and a greatvariety of printed data; through its Columbus 
Memorial Library, which has an up-to-date practical col- 
lection of Americana to the number of thirty-five thou- 
sand volumes; through its collection of nearly twenty 
thousand photographs illustrative of every republic; 
through its reading room, upon whose tables are the lead- 
ing publications of each of the American republics; 
through the splendid inspiration of its beautiful build- 
ing, which the greatest living French architect has de- 
scribed as “combining beauty and usefulness of purpose 
more than any other public building in the world for 
its cost”—through these and many other agencies, I say, 
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the Pan American Union is today doing a practical work 
for peace that deserves the interest, encouragement, 
and even enthusiasm of every person throughout the 
wide world who wants to see the end of warfare among 
nations and men. 

If what I have written here seems to be in the slight- 
est degree an exaggeration or arouses the question or in- 
terest of any person, I hope that he will take advantage 
of the constantly loose latchstring of the Pan American 
Union to confirm this story that I have told. Lest, how- 
ever, someone might draw the conclusion that I was 
lauding my own work by this review, I want to say, in 
all frankness and truth, that the wonderful growth of 
the work and influence of the Pan American Union 
during the last nine years, or since it was my honor to 
he called by the vote of the twenty-one American govern- 
ments to take charge of it and reorganize it, is largely 
due to the wise direction and splendid support which 
the executive officers have constantly received not only 
from the Secretaries of State of the United States, who 
have been chairman ez officio of its governing board, but 
from the Latin American Ambassadors and Ministers 
who have so ably represented their countries in Wash- 
ington during this period. Tribute is also due to an 
exceptionally strong staff of devoted, able, and loyal men 
who have aided in the administration of the office of the 
Pan American Union and who have been sincerely de- 
sirous to promote peace, friendship, and commerce 
among the American nations. 

Tn conclusion, let me emphasize that we are undoubt- 
edly today entering upon a mighty era of Pan American 
comity as well as Pan American commerce. Following 
the propaganda of this organization for many years, 
there has come now a widespread appreciation of Pan 
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Americanism which is working wonders for the develop- 
ment of a stronger and better understanding among the 
American nations. The fact that the President of the 
United States made Pan Americanism the keynote in 
his first message to the present Congress is evidence of 
the changed conditions that are upon us. It should, 
moreover, be pointed out that the silver lining to the 
great war cloud of Europe has been the development of 
Pan American solidarity, for probably that mighty strug- 
gle has done more than any other international event 
since the declaration of the Monroe Doctrine in 1823 to 
make the American nations realize their interdepend- 
ence and the necessity of their standing together for the 
peace and prosperity of the western hemisphere. Per- 
haps the most satisfactory development of the present 
growth of Pan Americanism is the gradual evolution of 
the Monroe Doctrine into a Pan American doctrine, 
which will mean that the governments and peoples of 
Latin America will stand just as strongly, with both 
their moral and physical forces, for the sovereignty and 
integrity of the United States, if it shall be attacked by 
a foreign foe, as the United States will stand for their 
sovereignty and integrity under the same conditions. 
This evolution of the Monroe Doctrine into a Pan Amer- 
ican doctrine may yet be the most powerful influence 
for bringing peace out of the present international 
struggle, and then for preserving peace throughout the 
world. If all the American nations are banded together 
by such bonds of mutual interest that they cannot and 
will not fight each other, they certainly will gain that 
strength and power by example and influence which will 
enable them to lead the way to the maintenance of per- 
manent peace among all nations. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


By JAMES BROWN SCOTT 


we American Institute of International Law was 

founded on October 12, 1912, in order to bring into 
close and intimate touch the publicists and leaders of 
thought of all the American Republics, and by an ex- 
change of views to agree upon those principles of justice 
which should control the conduct of nations, just as 
principles of justice control the relations of individuals 
and set a standard of conduct applicable alike to indi- 
vidual and State. In order, however, that the principles 
of international law, based upon principles of justice, 
may be incorporated in the practice of nations, it is nec- 
essary that those principles shall be clearly understood, 
and that there shall be created a public opinion in their 
behalf in each of the American Republics, to speak only 
of the Western Hemisphere. ‘To create this public opin- 
ion, it seems necessary or highly useful to create in each 
capital of the American Republics a National Society of 
International Law, to be organized by the publicists of 
each country interested in the law of nations. A Na- 
tional Society has thus been formed in all the twenty- 
one Republics: Argentine Republic, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, Guatemala, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Salvador, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, United States, Uru- 


guay, Venezuela, and Haiti. There are therefore twenty- 
one societies of international law, each a center for the 
study and investigation of questions of international law 
and the principles of justice, by which they should be 
settled, each disseminating just principles of interna- 
tional law and creating within each country a public 
opinion in their behalf. ; 

International law is not the law of any one nation, 
but of all nations; and as it is therefore made by all, 
or consented to by all, the co-operation of nations is 
essential to make or to change it. The National So- 
cieties of International Law cannot work in isolation, if 
they wish to take part in the development of that system 
of law which is the law of the Society of Nations. They 
must therefore co-operate, and for this purpose they 
should have an agency to guide and to correlate their 
efforts, but which should be both created and controlled 
by them. The American Institute of International Law 
is such an agency, composed as it is of 105 members, 
the National Society of each American Republic recom- 
mending five of its own members, who upon election by 
the Institute become the representatives of the National 
Society therein. From this standpoint, the Institute is, 
as it were, a committee of the National Societies to carry 
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into effect the aims and purposes of these societies and 
to act as a center of communication with them and to 
correlate their individual efforts. he American Insti- 
tute of International Law is thus a permanent body with 
a changeable membership, depending upon the recom- 
mendations of the National Societies. It is not an ex- 
clusive body, although it is exclusively composed of the 
members of the National Societies. It is not a self- 
perpetuating body, because its members are recruited 
and proposed by the National Societies. Its members 
may be regarded as the members of a distinct and sep- 
arate organization, but only for adininistrative purposes, 
as by the constitution and by-laws any member of a 
National Society becomes of right an associate of the 
Institute, and as such entitled to take part in its scien- 
tifie proceedings. 

The publicists of the different American countries 
form voluntary Societies of International Law; they 
create by their own act the American Institute of Inter- 
national Law; they compose its membership, with the 
result that the National Societies are federated, as it 
were, or become branches of the American Institute, and 
the members of the National Societies other than those 
selected for the Institute for administrative purposes are 
associated in all the scientific work of the Institute. 

The objects, the office, and the function of the Ameri- 
can Institute are thus stated in its constitution : 


ArTICcLE 11—Object. 


The American Institute of International Law is a 
scientific, unofficial association. It has for its object 


(a) To contribute to the development of international 
law and to have its general principles accepted by the 


nations of the American continent ; 

(b) To encourage the scientific and systematic study 
of international law, to popularize its principles, to 
propagate their knowledge in their application to the 
conduct of international relations ; 

(c) To contribute to a clearer perception of interna- 
tional rights and duties, and to the formation of a com- 
mon feeling of international justice among the peoples 
of the American continent ; 

(d) To endeavor to secure everywhere pacific action 
in the settlement of international disputes between the 
American nations. 


ArtIcLeE II1I—Office and Function. 


The American Institute of International Law aims: 

(1) To formulate the general principles of interna- 
tional law for the purpose of strengthening the bonds 
uniting the American peoples among themselves, in 
order to provide sufficiently for the needs of the Ameri- 
can Republics in their mutual as well as their inter- 
national relations, in such manner as to meet the 
juridical conscience of the civilized world ; 

(2) To discuss questions of international law, espe- 
cially questions that may arise between the American 
Republics, by endeavoring, as far as possible, to settle 
them in conformity with the principles of international 
law generally accepted, or by enlarging and developing 
these principles in accordance with the implicit or ex- 
pressed desire of the American Republics, in conformity 
with the essential principles of right and justice ; 

(3) To discuss the method after which the general 
and special principles of international law may be re- 
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duced to codification, and upon the proper occasion to 
codify certain branches or parts of international law 
susceptible of codification ; 

(4) To obtain the general assent to those principles 
that may have been recognized as in harmony with the 
needs of the progressive society of modern nations; 

(5) To contribute, within the limits of its power and 
means at its disposal, either to the maintenance of inter- 
national peace or to the observance of the laws and 
minimizing the evils of war; 

(6) To study the principles of justice on which peace 
between the nations must rest; to develop these prin- 
ciples so as to meet new conditions that may arise; to 
provide the means by which these principles may be 
realized in practice, and the observance of which shall 
lead to the maintenance of peace ; 

(7) To contribute to the triumph of the principles of 
justice and humanity that must govern the relations of 
the peoples considered as nations, by a scientific and 
methodice instruction in international law in the Ameri- 
can universities and educational institutions, through 
conferences and addresses of a scientific character upon 
the questions and problems of international law and 
international relations, as well as through publications 
and other suitable means ; 

(8) To promote the knowledge ane union of senti- 
ments between the Republics of the American continent, 
so as to strengthen the mutual feeling of friendship and 
of confidence between the citizens of the American Re- 
publies. 

The hope of the officers and the members of the Amer- 
ican Institute is that it may be formally opened, and 
that it may begin its beneficent career in connection 
with and under the auspices of the Second Pan-American 
Scientific Congress. The organization of the Institute 
will be completed, and the work which it will imme- 
diately take up will be agreed upon at this its first 
session, as it is believed that many members of the In- 
stitute will attend the Congress, and will thus be able 
to participate in the formal opening of the Institute and 
in its labors. 

In an article on the Second Pan-American Scientific 
Congress, which will shortly appear in the Spanish edi- 
tion of the World’s Work, the following paragraph oc- 
curs concerning the services which it is hoped that the 
American Institute and the National Societies may ren- 
der in happy and harmonious co-operation : 

“The importance of these National Societies and of 
the American Institute does not consist solely in the 
fact that through their successful operation international 
law may be developed so as to satisfy the needs of the 
American countries in their intercourse one with an- 
other. If this were the result, the formation of the 
societies and of the American Institute would be amply 
justified; but something more is expected from them. 
Meeting in the Institute, as they will, and exchanging 
views will tend to promote individual friendship and 
understanding of the aims and purposes of the different 
countries, and the co-operation of the different societies 
in the development of international law and in the dis- 
semination of its principles among the people will tend 
to draw closer the bonds of friendship and of good under- 
standing, which, it is hoped, will not be one of the least 
consequences of the Congress. But even a greater result 
can be reasonably expected from the successful operation 
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of the National Societies and of the American Institute 
of International Law. One society voices but the views 
of its members, but twenty-one societies and the Ameri- 
can Institute, composed of representatives of these 
twenty-one societies, voice the opinion of a continent, 
which may not inappropriately be termed the juridical 
conscience of the Americas. When we bear in mind the 
fact that forty-four States met in 1907 at The Hague 
and discussed questions of a common interest during 
four months and agreed upon matters of importance to 
all, we note that the American countries lack but a 
single vote of one-half of all the nations represented at 
the Second Hague Peace Conference. If questions of 
international law be carefully and thoroughly studied 
in each of these twenty-one countries, if its principles 
be widely disseminated among its peoples, the result will 
be not merely the drawing together of the Americas 
upon a common ground through the successful operation 
of the Societies of International Law and of the Insti- 
tute, but the nations at large in conference assembled 
will profit by their labors.” 

An interested party is likely to be partisan, or at least 
partial to the object of his interest, whereas the comment 
of a stranger is likely to be juster, even if less com- 
mendatory. For this reason the views of Professor de 
Louter, a distinguished professor of international law 
in Holland, are quoted as expressing what may be con- 
sidered European—that is to say, foreign—appreciation 
of the services which the American Institute is expected 
by European publicists to render: 

“The gradual coming together of North and South 
America has called into existence a new agency of pro- 


THE PATRIOTIC DUTY 


By ARTHUR 


A PRAISEWORTHY PATRIOTISM 


7 beginning and growth of a state have their ro- 
mance, tragedy, and mystery. The permanent or- 
ganization of a people within definite territorial limits, 
aiming toward justice by a self-imposed system of laws, 
as the books say, is the state; and, whatever the state, 
it is an impressive phenomenon. Its function, by means 
of an independent government and within a territory 
of its own, is to organize and protect the best good of its 
people. It transcends the mere judiciary, legislature, 
administration. It involves all of these and, in addi- 
tion, the very morality and genius of human organiza- 
tion itself. Historically it represents a strange and 
unpremeditated struggle of the people toward a better 
self-protection on the one hand, and toward a com- 
munity of interests in a common worship on the other. 
But, more, it is a subtle, silent growth out of the very 
springs of human nature, occult, racial, unplanned, un- 
conscious, what Plato calls the result of “infinite time.” 
Like all life, states seem to rise because of their victory 
over forces which tend to destroy. In any event, it is 
true, as Socrates says in “The Republic,” that states 
have arisen out of the very needs of mankind. And in 
a sense it is true, as stated by Aristotle, that they con- 
stitute the “noblest and highest good.” 
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gress. ‘The projects for a Pan-American Union which 
have been discussed for a long time, but never practically 
realized, have at last led to a definite result within the 
peaceful field of scholarly pursuits, thanks to the talent 
and perseverance of two illustrious men from the two 
halves of the hemisphere. In the course of the past year 
Dr. James Brown Scott, the distinguished jurisconsult 
of the United States, and Mr. Alejandro Alvarez, for- 
merly a professor and at present counselor to the Chilean 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, who in June, 1912, had 
brought to bear a salutary influence at Rio upon the plan 
of codification, have, after a personal meeting at Wash- 
ington, founded in the latter place, in October, 1912, 
The American Institute of International Law. ‘This 
Institute has for its object: first, to contribute to the 
development of international law; second, to crystallize 
the common sentiment for international justice; third, 
to promote pacific settlement of all international disputes 
arising between the American countries. This luminous 
plan was born of the conviction that it is better to foster 
ideas of right and justice through slow but constant in- 
fusion into the minds and hearts of the peoples than 
through diplomatic negotiations not based upon a gen- 
eral, popular feeling.” 

“When it is understood that the pacifist movement is 
more general in America than in any other country, and 
rests either on a religious basis or upon a community 
of interests and of tendencies worthy of envy, we can 
best appreciate this new evidence of vigorous progress 
which has come to us from the other side of the ocean; 
it puts new life into our hopes and gives fresh impetus 
to our efforts.” 


FACING THE AMERICAS 
DEERIN CALL 


The passion to serve one’s country, founded in loyal- 
ties to such conceptions of the state, is patriotism. And 
that states do survive is due in no small measure to 
patriotism. Witness the men and women who engage 
so faithfully and well in unpaid public service ; the high 
intelligence applied to the development of practical phi- 
lanthropy; and the reawakening in, and the reinter- 
preting of religious aspiration. These are today very 
visible and very hopeful facts in American life. The 
almost frantic appeal to the public schools by the various 
bureaus, by the peace foundations, by the trade organ- 
izations, by thrift organizations, temperance workers, 
fire underwriters, suffragettes, and others, pathetic from 
one point of view, is illustrative of the aspiring up- 
building forces within our state. 

Never before have so many men and women thought 
in terms of the social need as now. Even behind the 
seeming indifference there remains a deep reverence for 
the state, the passion to serve one’s country, that very 
fine virtue which we call patriotism. Patriotism is seen 
only in the rough upon our Fourth of July, in our cheap 
oratorv—indeed, anywhere in the open. It is seen bet- 
ter in the man who gladly gives to the assessor a full 
account of his taxable property. It is seen in every man 
who lives consistently, actuated by the principle that his 
religious duty and his patriotic duty are one and the 
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same. It is seen whenever we find a man who believes, 
and lives as if he believes, with Bishop Berkeley, that 
“where the heart is right there is true patriotism ;” or 
with Virgil, that “the noblest motive is the public good.” 
It is seen in every struggle against Chauvinism, bigotry, 
intolerance, fanaticism, error. It is seen in every per- 
son who has learned, and who lives as if he has learned, 
the lesson that the state is his great alma mater—that 
what he accomplishes he accomplishes only by its aid. 

The affectionate regard for states, characteristic of 
the Greek and other city-states of the earlier times, is 
not dead. The effort to develop in America states dif- 
ferent from any known before will continue in spite of 
demagogy and other ills. The progress will goon. We 
shall continue to reach out for an increased ardent 
worldliness, a consecrated willingness to toil for the 
present, but not unmindful of the finer era that is to 
come. We shall continue to study conditions as they 
are. We shall apply actual experience to definite needs. 
We shall co-operate more intelligently, more consist- 
ently, more fearlessly. We shall do the best we can to 
breathe into politics and into public life a true evan- 
gelical spirit, because we believe that these things con- 
stitute the hope of an advancing democracy; and in 
doing these things, we shall sense the fine glow of a 
praiseworthy patriotism. 


A LARGER CONCEPTION OF PATRIOTISM 


It is true, as said by Chief Justice Marshall, that “no 
principle of general Jaw is more universally acknowl- 
edged than the principle of equality of nations.” It is 
true, as another learned jurist, Lord Stowell, has held, 


that there is a sense in which “distinctive states are 
equal and entirely independent.” For certain purposes 
these great principles laid down for the Anglo-Saxon 
world are very true. There will, therefore, always be 
ample room and opportunity for patriotic service within 
the nations. 

But states no longer exist alone. They are related 
endlessly. There is a sense in which states are not and 
cannot be independent. They cannot completely limit 
the interchanges of commerce. They cannot set bound- 
aries to the reaches of religion. They cannot stop the 
transfusion of world ideas or ideals. Indeed, they can- 
not survive as now they are, without each other. The 
annihilation of space and time has gone so far, inter- 
changes of production are now so infinite, that injury 
to one nation constitutes injury to all. 

This is not a new conception. International law is 
tlic outgrowth of just such limitless international rela- 
tions. It became necessary long ago for the civilized 
nations to organize rules binding upon them in their 
intercourse with one another. The result is that, as the 
international relations have multiplied, international 
laws have increased in number and importance. Over 
six hundred cases have been decided between the United 
States and foreign nations in accord with internationai 
principles of arbitration, friendly composition, or law. 

In 1899 twenty-six nations of the world met at The 
Hague and made laws for themselves, some affecting the 
conduct of nations in war, others in peace. Indeed, 
they organized for themselves a court of arbitration 
which has already settled sixteen international disputes, 
some of which might have led to war, 
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But that meeting itself was not a new idea. Many 
plans for international organization had been proposed 
long before. Saint Pierre and King Henry IV in 
France, William Penn, and a number of others, are 
names associated with plans which received more or less 
consideration. But, most important of all, in the year 
1840 William Ladd, founder of the American Peace 
Society, proposed : 

“1. A congress of ambassadors from all those Christian 
and civilized nations who should choose to send them, for 
the purpose of settling the principles of international law 
by compact and agreement, of the nature of a mutual treaty, 
and also of devising and promoting plans for the preserva- 
tion of peace and ameliorating the condition of man. 

“2. A court of nations, composed of the most able citizens 
in the world, to arbitrate or judge such cases as should be 
brought before it, by the mutual consent of two or more 
contending nations: thus dividing entirely the diplomatic 
from the judicial functions, which require such different, 
not to say opposite, characters in the exercise of their 
functions.” He added: “I consider the congress us the 
legislature and the court as the judiciary in the government 
of nations, leaving the functions of the executive with pub 
lic opinion, ‘the queen of the world.’” 


In this remarkable and illuminating essay of 128 
pages, Mr. Ladd outlines every essential peace principle 
thus far acceptable to or discussed by the nations. 

Tn 1907, forty-four of the nations met at The Tague 
At this conference laws, some relating again to war, 
some to peace, were stated, and afterward wrought into 
the practice of nations. Perhaps most important of all, 
the conference of 1907 adopted a draft convention for 
the establishment of a permanent court of justice—in 
other words, a supreme court of the world. All the na- 
tions represented agreed upon this court in principle. 
The only reason it was not immediately organized anid 
set into motion lay in the fact that the nations could not 
agree upon the method of appointing the judges. ‘The 
language of the v@u adopted by the conference relative 
to the matter is important. It reads: 

“The conference recommends to the signatory powers the 
adoption of the annexed draft convention for the creation 
of a judicial arbitration court, and the bringing it into force 
as soon as an agreement has been reached respecting the 
selection of the judges and the constitution of the court.” 


Referring to this veu, Dr. James Brown Scott, tech- 
nical delegate to the Second Hague Conference from the 
United States, says: 

“Like the prize court, the court of arbitral justice has not 
yet been established, but there can be no doubt that one or 
the other will be constituted, or that a tribunal with the 
jurisdiction of both will be created and be installed at The 
Hague at no distant date.” 


The two great important outstanding facts relative lo 
the two Hague conferences are: (1) They were in real- 
ity law-making bodies; (2) the leading nations of the 
world have officially agreed to the organization of a 
high court of nations. 

It is not especially important that these are the two 
things pleaded for by the founder of the American 
Peace Society in 1840. The importance of them lies in 
the fact that these two great principles are at the basis 
of the hope in an international peace, because it is these 
two great agencies, a Jaw-making and law-interpreting 
bedy, that are to function ultimately as a substitute for 
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international war. It is of importance that we of 
America should understand this. If we really think at 
all we must all think internationally at last. The de- 
mand of our time is for a new and wider patriotism. 

It would seem reasonable to assume, in the light of 
the destruction abroad, that this country is less in dan- 
ger of invasion today than ever before in its history. 
It would seem proper, therefore, to conclude that any 
hysterical preparedness for such a danger is uncalled 
for. In any event, an investigation of our international 
policies then, and then only, to be followed by a definite 
program, an investigation of the facts pertinent to the 
expenditure already made for purposes of defense, an 
investigation of the sources of inspiration behind the 
unprecedented lobby flooding our country with costly 
literature in the interest of an unexplained “prepared- 
ness,” would seem to he the natural first steps before 
altering the very principles at the foundations of our 
American ideal. We might well consider carefully the 
enormous private profits in the manufacture of the mu- 
nitions of wars We should view the financial aspects of 
the large military programs, not in the light of indirect 
burdens upon the poor, but in the light of increased in- 
come taxes. A joint high commission empowered to 
study and report upon the relations existing between 
America, China, and Japan is a suggestion of no little 
merit. The Wilson-Bryan treaties, which provide for 
the investigation of questions in dispute before resorting 
to war, and which have been signed by thirty of the na- 
tions, and which are now effective, by exchange of rati- 
fication and proclamation by the President, between this 
country and fifteen of the powers, including France, 
Great Britain, and Italy, need to be extended as rapidly 
as possible. As never before, Peace reaches out implor- 
ing hands for a more constructive and purified patriot- 
ism. 


Oxt Opportunity Facinec tik AMERICAS 

It is true that the war has brought to the United 
States new opportunities and new responsibilities. It 
may be proper that we as a nation should take advantage 
of the situation to promote on the part of this country 
a larger participation in world affairs, including world 
commerce. Permanent new business, « richer material 
prosperity, and a larger part in international trade may 
he expected at least in certain directions. The newly 
organized American International Corporation and the 
recent Pan-American Financial Conference are evi- 
dences that American business men are alive to Ameri- 
can financial interests. 
‘ But more interesting and more hopeful to me is the 
fact that in a few days there is to be organized in Washi- 
ington an American Institute of International Law. 
This “Institute” is to be made up of representatives, 
recommended by the national society of international 
law from every one of the twenty-one American Repub- 
lies. Its immediate concern will be the study and de- 
velopment of international law affecting American 
states. This is a very significant and a very inspiring 
enterprise. ‘I'o promote it is the duty of American 
patriotism everywhere among the Americas. Surely 
every man who loves the United States should be inter- 
ested to advance justice throughout the western hemi- 
sphere. To popularize the principles of law, to make 
clearer the perception of international rights and du- 
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ties, to secure pacific action between the American 
nations, is no insignificant matter. Patriotism in the 
United States cannot, therefore, stop at the water’s 
edge. The welfare of men, women, and children in 
every state, city, and hamlet throughout our land is 
dependent in no smal] measure upon the development of 
rational and judicial methods for settling international 
disputes between the American republics. A great pa- 
triotic opportunity facing America today, therefore, is 
to promote the principles of international law as ex- 
pressed in this effort to establish an American Institute 
of International Law, to advance among our sister re- 
publics the peaceful and sympat!.etic settlement of in- 
ternational disputes, and that in accordance with the 
principles of law and equity. 
Tire Dury Facing ALL THe AMERICAS 

But if this be true as between the nations in this 
hemisphere, how much more is it true of the nations of 
the earth around. Because, in 1814, all the nations and 
principalities of Kurope, except Turkey, could meet and 
discuss for nine long months their most intimate diffi 
culties, with the hope that they might overcome war as 
a means of settling international disputes, and over 
come it, indeed, for a generation; because, beginning in 
1815, the world could support for a century an organ- 
ized movement for the establishment of international 
peace ; because, in 1899, twenty-six nations of the earth 
could meet as a congress of nations; because, in 1907, 
forty-four of the nations could meet as a congress of 
nations and agree in principle upon a high court of 
nations, the then Secretary of State, the Hon. Elihu 
Root, could say: “A little time, a little patience, and the 
great work is accomplished.” 

Hence does it not stand to reason that after this ex- 
perience, and especially after the experience of the 
greatest of world wars now destroying in Europe the 
accumulated treasures of centuries and the flower of her 
manhood, at the close of this war, settled as it will be 
by the suffering belligerents, there will be another, a 
Third Conference of neutrals and belligerents, probably 
at The Hague, where greater prominence shall be given 
to the machinery of justice already at hand? Tf in 
July, 1914, when Serbia offered to send the only remain- 
ing point in dispute between herself and Austria to The 
Hague, there had been in existence an accredited court. 
such as was contemplated by William Ladd and by the 
high-minded statesmen of 1907, who knows that this 
tremendous tragedy might not have been averted ? 

It is an open secret that early in 1910, four of the 
greatest world powers, Germany, the United States. 
France, and Great Britain, concluded in Paris a draft 
convention for the establishment of a court of arbitral 
justice, and a little later, at The Hague. a draft for put- 
ting it into force. Early in 1914 plans were practically 
completed, and, as is known by those whose business it 
is to know, the foreign minister of one of the European 
powers had expressed his willingness—indeed. desire— 
to call upon nine of the leading powers known to be 
particularly favorable to the project. to perfect at the 
earliest possible time the details for the permanent es- 
tablishment of such a court of arbitral justice. There 
was in Januarv, 1914. everv reason for believing that 
the court would be established before the end of the year. 
From my point of view, one of the most tragical facts 
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in all history is that the writing of the Austrian note 
of July 23, 1914, interfered with the plans at that time 
all but consummated. While I am forbidden to am- 
plify the significance of this statement more in detail, 
1 am not forbidden the privilege of prophesying that 
when once this war is over, the duty of every intelligent 
American will be clear. That duty will be to lend every 
ounce of his support to the greater perfection of the 
congress and court of nations, existing there in embryo, 
so to speak, in the Third Hague Conference that is to be. 

To day none should doubt the need of some form of 
a more effectual international union or organization 
which may serve as a substitute for war. The protec- 
tion of life, liberty, property is now a world function. 
The pursuit of happiness transcends political bounda- 
ries. American patriotism will rise to its best only as 
it acts in harmony with the collective interests of co- 
operating states. 
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These statements are neither abstract nor irrelevant. 
The supreme need of the world is that it may avoid here- 
after the collapse of civilized adjustments. Our hope 
is not that we can wholly avoid frictions between na- 
tions, but that, once issues are joined, there may be a 
place for their hearing and decision. Loyalty to such 
an institution, when once it is firmly and adequately 
established, may be expected to follow as the night the 
day; not immediately and unanimously at first, but 
finally and certainly. 

Therefore the patriotic opportunity—yes, duty—fac- 
ing the Americas at the present time is to study and 
forget not the great international accomplishments al- 
ready at hand, and to conserve every moral and intel- 
lectual energy for their further development when the 
peace has come to Europe; for it is by sucly means, and 
such means mainly, that the stricken nations can work 
out their problem of recurring and irrational wars. 


THE EFFECT OF THE WAR UPON PAN AMERICAN 
CO-OPERATION 


By SENHOR MANOEL DE OLIVEIRA LIMA 


Dr. Lima, who has kindly furnished us with this interest- 
ing paper, is Minister Plenipotentiary from Brazil, Professor 
of Latin-American History and Economics (1915-16) at Har- 
vard University; member of the Brazilian Academy and 
Academy of Lisbon; author of “Pan-Americanism: Bolivar- 
Monroe-Roosevelt,” and “Impressions of a Diplomat.”’—['THE 
E/p1Tor. } 


UROPE, whose age ought to have rendered her wiser, 

has foolishly made of America a true continent of 
peace amidst the universal delirium of the moment. 
The name had often been given to her in conference ad- 
dresses and post-prandial speeches, but it was rather 
a usurped reputation. We have paid our contribution 
to warfare. History shows that in the last century, be- 
sides the innumerable civil wars—and in this field the 
primacy also belongs to the United States—your coun- 
try fought against England, against Mexico, and against 
Spain; my country fought against Argentine; against 
Uruguay, and against Paraguay; Chile fought against 
Peru and against Bolivia; Peru fought against all her 
neighbors, and so forth, until we reach the toy battles 
of Central America. 

Now we really deserve the title, although we have done 
nothing else for it than to keep quiet; but to keep quiet 
in these times of crazy activity and contagious folly is 
already something, is even a great deal, and we must 
claim the credit that belongs to us for good behavior. 
The United States specially have several times felt as if 
they were going to be drawn into the whirlpool, yet they 
have managed so far to keep safely away. 

I am certainly not going to discuss if the responsibil- 
ities of this war belong only to one of the parties or to 
both. The subject is fortunately and wisely out of our 
program. Its discussion would, moreover, lead to no 
practical result. Arguments, reasons, facts, coinci- 
dences would be brought in by both sides, without con- 
vincing the opponents. Neutrality is the easiest thing 
on earth to profess and the most difficult one to apply: 


it is particularly difficult to impart to others the con- 
viction that it is being applied. Every neutrality is 
benevolent towards one of the sides in a larger or smaller 
scale, and to have such a feature suppressed it would be 
necessary to abide by something called impartiality, in 
which I do not believe, although I claim to be impartial. 

On Latin America the war has had generally detri- 
mental effects, so far as economy is regarded, but -mo- 
rally it has had a wholesome effect. It has drawn the 
Latin-American countries—the South American coun- 
tries at least—more closely together than anything else, 
for the very same and simple reason that the people of a 
far-away village would flock together like sheep if they 
saw at a distance a group of highwaymen fighting for 
the privilege of being the strongest and the richest in 
that region. ‘They would justly dread to fall under the 
sway of the victor and have to pay him tribute, unless 
the fighters get all of them so exhausted that they will 
have no strength left for the task of exacting such trib- 
ute. But, even so, it would be but a matter of time, as 
one of the highwaymen would surely recover quicker 
than the rest, and distance does not count now-a-days. 
:verything goes fast in the air or under the water. 

Co-operation may be so considered the legitimate child 
of fear, and so much more logical this consequence may 
seem when there exists already an embryo of associa- 
tion—one of the famous pan in which the world is 
divided to the benefit of races and the fostering of prog- 
ress, so people say, in fact, most of the cases to keep up 
their rivalry and their hatred. Pan Americanism, | 
must say, is the most harmless of them so far, particu- 
larly when compared with Pan Slavism, Pan German- 
ism, Pan Islamism and a few others of the lot. It has 
not yet grown sufficiently to become aggressive: it just 
begins to show itself defiant, like a lion cub reared in 
the house, and which all on a sudden makes use of its 
claws and its teeth. 
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Based on our pan, many persons are persuaded that 
should any attack occur with a view to subjugation of a 
Latin-American country by a European power, the 
sister republics would stand united and protect the 
country so threatened. If, for instance, Germany ever 
attempted to establish a protectorate over South Brazil, 
or, better said, the States of Rio Grande do Sul and 
Santa Catharina, Argentine and Chile would hasten to 
help us. If Chile happened to be the intended victim 
of a Japanese raid, Argentine and Brazil would surely 
turn out to be her chief supporters in the struggle 
against the Asiatic enemy which is developing into the 
nightmare of the Pacific coast of America. 

I am not so sure of that assistance: I firmly believe 
in American solidarity, but I believe still more in human 
selfishness. The war which is raging in Europe is of 
a nature to render any one extremely pessimistic. Just 
look at the Balkans. Are they not all of the same race, 
or very nearly so—Yugoslavs, or simply Slavs, but any- 
how Slavs—and those of a different race, do they not 
profess the same creed and are they not supposed to be 
bound by the same ideals? Is not Bulgaria, however, 
anxious to suppress Serbia; Greece indifferent to the fate 
of her ally of yesterday ; Roumania closely watching the 
game and its profits? Is there anything in the Amer- 
ican continent so different from Europe that all political 
wickedness should be magically changed into social al- 
truism? It may be so, but personally I am not con- 
scious of the fact. 

Peru was deprived of two of her provinces—much 
more Peruvian than at least Alsace is French—and 
Chile has not been at all compelled to give up her con- 


quest, or even to fulfill the terms of the treaty of peace 
which provided for a plebiscite after ten years’ occupa- 


tion. Peru, by the way, has been trying to find a terri- 
torial compensation at the expense of Ecuador. A few 
years ago Chile would have gladly welcomed any curtail- 
ment of Argentine power, and vice versa. The Chris: 
of the Andes has perhaps worked the miracle of sup- 
pressing any uncharitable thought. Brazil and Argen- 
tine are very good friends now, but they have not yet 
settled to whom belongs the hegemony in the eastern 
coast of South America—because in our America, just 
as in wicked Europe, the word hegemony belongs to the 
international vocabulary, and supremacy is equally found 
in such a lexicon. 

Of one thing, though, I am pretty sure: that the 
United States would not lose time in assisting the victim 
instead of assisting the aggressor. The French Ambas- 
sador in London, Mr. Paul Cambon, an old, shrewd 
diplomat, sarcastically remarked at the beginning of the 
war that it was rather useless to try arguments in order 
to bring new partners to the allies. Blows were all that 
was wanted, as not a few countries would gladly fly to 
the victor. The United States know too w ell that they 
could not afford to have other victors over here than 
themselves. It is the one question of hegemony and 
supremacy in the New World. 

So there are hardly any chances for the Monroe Doc- 
trine to disappear, either in its former unilateral feature 
or in the multiple combined aspect that some (and I be- 
long to the number) have been suggesting it should as- 
sume, not so much for fear of an external aggression, 
but for the sake of domestic co-operation favorable to 
a common development. This is one of the rare cases 
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in which egotism serves altruism and exclusiveness aids 
association. 

Certainly Latin-American countries have also a deep 
interest, all of them, in their eventual union against a 
common possible foe, if there is such a thing as a com- 
mon foe to America; but it is quite natural that they 
should rely for the emergency on the proved strength of 
the Anglo-Saxon democracy of America. Sister repub- 
lics as they are, what is the use of having a big brother, 
athletic and fearless? Some of them are of a more af- 
fectionate nature than the others and sincerely love the 
big brother. A few may have a grudge against him for 
some past quarrel and would not dislike to see him a 
trifle snubbed. Such a state of mind in a copious sister- 
hood is very complicated, and I will not venture in this 
psychology. 

[ prefer to repeat to you the good saying of the chief 
executive of a tiny republic created under your auspices. 
He boasted one day before a high American official— 
who related to me the story—that his country was the 
third naval power in the world, and as this seemed to 
surprise the gentleman I am quoting, he added: Why, 
we launched today the battleship Texas; isn’t by chance 
the fleet of the United States intended to protect our in- 
dependence, which has been guaranteed by your country ? 

The war has had a remarkable influence in every de- 
partment of the human realm. There is not one that 
has not been affected by it. I hardly conceive, for in- 
stance, priests of my catholic faith fighting in soldiers’ 
uniforms, pointing their rifles against human creatures, 
and shooting them dead without shuddering. I had been 
taught that priests only assisted the dying; that they 
never killed anybody unless they had repudiated their 
sacerdotal character. Am I to kneel at the feet of a man 
who has his hands tinged with blood—I, who never de- 
stroyed a bird? I cannot forget the humanitarian tra- 
ditions of my country nor that our most glorious soldier, 
the Duke de Caxias, when invited by the Bishop and 
Chapter of Marianna to attend a service to commemorate 
his victory over the political rebels of 1842, replied that 
the duty of the clergy was to pray for the dead and not to 
celebrate fratricidal fights which only grieved the na- 
tional soul. This subject is, however, alien to us. Let 
us consider ours, w hich is fortunately less painful in its 
gravity. 

Latin-American economy is suffering — seriously 
through the obstacles put in the path of its commerce, 
and the losses sustained are already very important. 
The United States and the Argentine Republic do not 
suffer as much as other countries do: they cannot realize 
the situation to its whole extent. If you cannot export 
cotton to Germany, you may export in an enormous scale 
guns and ammunition to the allies. The Argentine 
feeds the allies’ troops with her frozen beef, and sends 
horses and mules to the battlefields, and wheat and corn 
to the belligerent populations which are unable to pursue 
the bucolic work of the land and are allowed not to 
starve. But poor Chile, that chiefly exported her ni- 
trate to fertilize the German plains, and poor Brazil, 
that counted the central empires as her best customers 
for coffee, and now is prohibited to ship more than a cer- 
tain restricted quantity to Holland and to Scandinavia, 
so that it may not reach the German trenches and stimu- 
late the nerves of the German soldiers! If the war is 
still to last, and the crops are to be heaped in Brazilian 
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warehouses, Brazil, which exports 226 million dollars of 
coffee in a total of 362 million, will be as ruined‘as Eng- 
land will be bankrupt, which is no consolation to us, 
who are not in the war and have kept a strict neutrality. 

Meanwhile, Brazilian ships bound from Santos to 
Dutch ports, that is, neutral ships, bound from a neu- 
tral port to another neutral port, employed in the most 
legitimate commerce—as coffee is no article of war, not 
even of food—have been detained on the high seas and 
ordered to proceed to English harbors to have their cargo 
examined and their status defined by a British prize 
court which means by the authorities of one of the bel- 
ligerents. So the belligerents dictate to the neutrals the 
articles in which they may trade amongst themselves and 
to what an extent, instead of the neutrals imposing upon 
the belligerents rules and procedures of war that will not 
hurt their own interests. 

In fact, this war, as regards commerce, has been as 
much waged against the neutrals as between the belliger- 
ents, and there has been none, I believe, in which neu- 
trals have been exposed to so many prohibitions and 
subjected to so many vexations in their traffic. It is not 
only in Germany that everything is verboten: England, 
as the power now predominant at sea, has practically 
done the same, although she is justly considered to be 
the nursery of liberai ideas. It is true that no govern- 
ment is so near despotism as democracy : monarchies be- 
long to the autocratic family, and they have learned by 
experience that the secret of success does not consist in 
suppressing freedom. It rather consists in organizing it. 

I really think that co-operation among the neutrals 
would bring about a better state of things for all of them 
in time of war, and it would even result in the cessation 


of war if such co-operation was what it should and ought 
to be—absolutely neutral as regards the belligerents, 
decidedly opposed to war as a barbaric method, un- 
worthy of our civilization, consequently refusing every 


help to it. I hear, however, people speak of benevolent 
neutralities, which suppose malevolent neutralities : what 
(distinguishes the first from alliances and the latter from 
hostility ? 

The concept of neutrality is the first thing to be set- 
tled and defined before neutrals start co-operating. Are 
the shipping of ammunition and the lending of the 
money for the prosecution of the war to be considered 
compatible with neutrality, or do such acts contradict 
neutrality? Why should it be a crime for the nationals 
of a belligerent country living in a foreign country to 
furnish coal to the men-of-war of their nationality raid- 
ing on the oceans, and it is no crime for the nationals of 
that foreign neutral country to gorge themselves with 
the product of the lavishly paid engines of destruction 
manufactured and sold by them? I abstain from giv- 
ing my personal opinion: I only lay down the queries. 

What kind of moral authority can a neutral claim 
who wants to mediate between belligerents, and appears 
before them charged with those breaches of neutrality, 
if they are to be considered so? Is preparedness, when 
it is avowedly undertaken against one side, to be recon- 
ciled with friendship towards both sides? All these 
questions are to be answered before a serious trial of co- 
operation. 

In his very recent lectures at the Lowell Institute, 
Professor Wilson of Harvard College, a recognized au- 
thority on international law, when referring to unneu- 
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tral service, exemplified his case with two instances. It 
would be an unneutral service, he said, for the Fore 
River Ship Yards to build and equip a submarine and 
send it to sea under its own power to join the allied fleet. 
But it would not be an unneutral service to manufacture 
the pieces for such a submarine, and to send them to 
Canada to be put together and completed. Similarly, a 
completely equipped expedition could not be sent out 
from America to join the allies or the Germans. But 
a number of friends might join together, sail informally 
on a ship, and have guns and ammunition in the holds: 
they would not constitute an armed expedition. 

The line is narrow, explained the eminent professor, 
but it has to be drawn somewhere. Why not simply 
draw it where no mistake, no confusion, is possible, at the 
point where pure common sense establishes that neutral- 
itv and unneutrality sever? The line has to be drawn 
somewhere, certainly: but I venture to say, not ad libi- 
fum, according to every neutral preference or con- 
venience. It must be drawn, ruled by justice, and it 
seems to me that justice would rather dictate that all 
those conflicting examples are of an invariably unneutral 
character: it matters little whether the submarine is 
completed in the States or in Canada, whether the expe- 
ditions carry the guns on deck or in the hold. The con- 
trary would savor too much of a comedy. 

We in South America have been really and truly neu- 
trals through this war. I don’t mean individuals, as it 
would be obviously impossible to regulate in the same 
way as the official attitude the expression of their per- 
sonal feelings, but the governments. No help of any 
kind was given to any party and strict police have been 
employed regarding both. In Brazil, a league was im- 
mediately formed for the allies, comprising many intel- 
lectuals, fed on French culture; but another league was 
formed for the central powers, equally comprising intel- 
lectuals fond of German scholarship. At charity festi- 
vals, on the same stage, although on different days and 
before different assemblies, the busts of King Albert and 
Emperor William were to be seen, the first praised as a 
heroic knight and the second exalted as a great sovereign. 

Let me add that our German-Brazilians have not been 
considered foreigners by us; nothing also on their side 
justifving such treatment, so much so that we are all 
asking ourselves what has become of that famous Ger- 
man peril which has been so strenuously pointed out by 
others? If not for other reasons, just for our behavior, 
we Latin-Americans are consequently entitled to help 
peace in an effective way, to ask for a lasting peace, and, 
anyhow, to protect ourselves against the bad effects of 
future wars, contributing to define the rights of the neu- 
trals, together with the responsibilities of the belliger- 
ents. That is the way in which we may better co-oper- 
ate for the harmony of the political world and the wel- 
fare of human society. 

I think that nothing would help better the cause of the 
neutrals than the abolition of the right of seizure of pri- 
vate property, on sea as on land, in time of war. The 
freedom of the oceans would in this way be perfectly as- 
sured and armaments, naval armaments at least, could 
surely be reduced. Is it not an American doctrine? 
Was it not presented as such by Secretary of State 
Marcy when the Congress of Paris established in 1856 
the two famous rules of maritime commerce, that the 
neutral flag covers enemy’s goods, with the exception of 
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contraband of war, and that neutral goods, with the ex- 
ception of contraband of war, are not liable to capture 
under the enemy’s flag? These rules, though, are not 
to be avoided by making everything contraband of war. 

They were contemptuously repudiated in the present 
war, together with many others framed in the confer- 
ences of peace. Sir Edward Carson told in a speech 
delivered but a few weeks ago on the “Duty of Neu- 
trals,” that conventions adopted in times of peace could 
only be upheld by neutrals, and he added that interna- 
tional law, the product of all the peace instincts of all 
nations with a view to preventing interruption to civil- 
ization, even in time of hostilities, had been entirely 
abolished, or at any rate greatly encroached upon, by the 
ineptitude and powerlessness shown by neutrals. 

If it is so, and I am afraid it is; if war went back to 
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its most brutal ways, to its most inhuman aspects—non- 
combatants immolated by airships’ bombs and submarine 
torpedoes, populations threatened to be starved to death, 
ete.—only, as the ex-attorney general of Great Britain 
says, by the impotence of the neutrals themselves, their 
responsibility is great. In fact, they have in their 
hands—specially a powerful prestigious neutral like the 
United States—the faculty of stopping any war. Pan- 
American co-operation will not fail to back the leader of 
such a union, if this one chooses to exercise its authority 
in the sense of conciliation. Neutrals, indeed, which are 
supposed to be free from passion for the struggle, can 
and must begin by enforcing the respect for the rules 
of international jurisprudence through some kind of in- 
ternational injunction. Peace is to be organized as war 
was organized. 


THE PAN AMERICAN UNION AND THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


T THE regular meeting of the Governing Board of 

the Pan American Union, held in Washington on 
December 1, 1915, His Excellency, Eduardo Suarez 
Najica, Chilean Ambassador, made the following state- 
ment: 


“As my colleagues are undoubtedly aware, in October, 
1912, the foundations were laid in Washington for an organ- 
ization of a most interesting character. Under the auspices 
of the prominent internationalists of the whole world, under 
the honorary presidency and the wise counsel of the ex- 
Secretary of State and distinguished North American states- 
man, Mr. Elihu Root, and through the unremitting and in- 
telligent effort of two men of action and scholars, well 
known to the international world, Messrs. James Brown 
Scott and Alejandro Alvarez, there was born into the realm 
of scientific life the American Institute of International 
Law, the object of which is, briefly stated, to combine and 
utilize through a central organization in Washington and 
the co-operation of affiliated or corresponding associations in 
all the other American nations, the intellectual efforts of 
jurists and thinkers of the continent, for the development of 
international law, the generalization of its principles, and 
the adoption of a common standard to ensure the enforce- 
ment of law and justice among the countries of the New 
World. 

“The corresponding or affiliated associations have already 
been organized in eighteen out of the twenty-one American 
Republics, and steps are being taken to constitute the other 
three. 

“International law is not the patrimony of a single nation. 
It is the law of all nations, and must therefore be formed 
and assented to by all; and thus the co-operation of nations 
is essential to its enactment or amendment. Hence the 
enormous importance of an organization having a brain and 
a voice in every one of the nations of America, whose action 
must be the fruit of continental thought. 

“Such an organization embodies, I believe, one of the most 
powerful auxiliaries for progress and civilization in the 
Americas, and for the permanent maintenance of peace from 
one end to the other of their frontiers. Such an organiza- 
tion deserves, without doubt, the good will of the peoples 
and governments of the continent, which we represent here. 

“During the month commencing today the Second Pan 
American Scientific Congress is to meet in Washington, and 
one of the most important events that are to take place dur- 
ing its sessions is the official, solemn inauguration, under 
the auspices of the Congress, of the American Institute of 
International Law. I believe this is a fitting occasion on 


which to offer a vote of commendation and encouragement 
for this work of common interest to our countries—a vote 
which I hope will be accepted by all—and therefore I have 
the honor to submit for the approval of the boad the follow- 
ing resolution: 

“The Governing Board of the Pan American Union, con- 
sidering that the official inauguration of the American In- 
stitute of International Law, founded in Washington October 
12, 1912, is soon to take place under the auspices of the 
Second Pan-American Scientific Congress; and 

“Considering that said Institute, consisting of representa- 
tives of every one of the American Republics, recommended 
by the International Law Associations of their respective 
countries, will result in strengthening, through the active 
co-operation of jurists and thinkers of the whole continent, 
the bonds of friendship and union now existing between 
these Republics, and will contribute to the development of a 
common sentiment of international justice among them, 

“Resolves, To tender to the founders and members of the 
American Institute of International Law a vote of com- 
mendation and encouragement for the foundation of said 
organization, which represents a step of the highest impor- 
tance in the moral advancement of the continent and in the 
strengthening of the sentiments of friendship and harmony 
among the Republics.” 


When the motion was put to vote by the Hon. Robert 
Lansing, Secretary of State, chairman of the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union, he remarked that he 
knew of the Institute, having been consulted at its or- 
ganization, and favored it very strongly, still more so 
since the war in Europe, because he felt that we are 
more or less the guardians of international law on this 
side of the water and that the Institute can be a great 
power for preserving law. 

The resolution, which was simultaneously seconded by 
several members of the Board, was unanimously and 
enthusiastically approved, and the Secretary of the Board 
was ordered to have both the statement of His Excellency 
the Chilean Ambassador and the resolution spread upon 
the minutes of the meeting, and, furthermore, trans- 
mitted to the Honorary President and the President of 
the American Institute of International Law, with an 
expression of felicitation and good will from the Govern- 
ing Board of the Pan American Union. 





PAN AMERICANISM AS A LESSON FOR EUROPE 


By ALFRED H. FRIED 


y= much the same ideas which moved people fifty 
or sixty years ago and made the peace movement ap- 
pear a sentimental dream, are re-emerging today. Sug- 
gestions which were long ago cast among the Utopias 
pretentiously reappear. For instance, we hear again the 
song of the “United States of Europe,” which Victor 
Hugo and Garibaldi used to sing; “arbitration courts” 
are recommended as a universal panacea, and, to en- 
force their decrees, the apparently simple recipe of an 
international police is urged. These well-meaning dilet- 
tantes lack the fundamental conceptions of pacifism. 
They do not know the difference between latent war and 
true peace. They fall into the most grotesque phan- 
tasies. They think that it is merely a question of the 
form of agreement which has led humanity astray. 
They surprise us with model treaties worked out to the 
smallest detail. They neglect to note that it is the will 
which most governments have lacked—the will to law, 
the will to submit to such agreements, and the far- 
sightedness to see their value and importance. Their 
primitive point of view makes them miss the salient 
point. They offer us formulas, thinking that humanity 
is bleeding because it could not discover the secret of 
their composition. They do not suspect that formulas 
are merely unimportant accessories. ‘The most beauti- 
ful treaty for world organization could be made in 
twenty-four hours if only the will were there to give it 
life and to put it into practice. 

It is characteristic for political dilettantism that it 
ignores the process of social evolulion. It thinks that 
social organisms, like technical, can be made deductively. 
It seeks to construct a new form of international society 
in the same manner as one builds a machine. Such at- 
tempts are vain and utopian. Only from living embryos 
can social organisms be developed, cultivated, and im- 
proved ; they cannot deliberately be created out of noth- 
ing. The task of the social reformer is to breed, not to 
invent. In ignoring the slow process of evolution and 
attempting at once to reach the final goal which soars 
before them, these social reformers show their dilettant- 
ism. Such pacifists are dangerous, for their mistakes 
strengthen our opponents and are likely to discredit 
other more serious programs. 

Europe must grow into a new unity just as in the 
past it grew into its present disorganized condition. 
The old historic units must be combined, not as parts 
of a federation, but rather as independent members of a 
great Union created for specific purposes. 

If this war, as appears to be the case, should demon- 
strate the impracticability of the old methods of subju- 
gation, and if at the same time the realization grows 
that in Europe, with its confusion of politics and na- 
tionalities, federation is impracticable, then the idea of 
such a Union will triumph. It will become clear that 
Europe is not going to become Cossack by conquest nor 

*Translated by Lewis S. Gannet from a study “Europiiische 
Wiederherstellung (Zurich, 1915), which will be published 
~ — under the title “The Restoration of Furope,” early 
n ' 


republican by federation, and that its future lies rather 
on the diagonal of these forces. It is a “C'o-operalive 
Union of Europe” (Zweckverband) which promises the 
only solution. It would overcome obstacles that would 
interfere with any other plan. In such Pan-European 
Union, without sacrificing the independence of the par- 
ticipants, certain specific interests can be better secured 
by common action, and certain general international 
problems which in the past have received special treat- 
ment in each individual case could be easily met. For 
the first time Hurope would have a central bureau, and 
thus for the first time Europe will be more than a mere 
geographical conception. 

The creation of such a Pan European Union would 
not be without precedent. An analogous institution has 
existed for more than a quarter of a century in the west- 
ern hemisphere. It is the Pan American Union, rather 
than the constitutional form of the United States, which 
might serve as a model for the new European Union. 
In 1889 eighteen American republics met in the first 
Pan-American Conference. There had been agitation 
for such a union ever since 1810. This Conference 
has met four times. The fifth conference was to 
have been held in November, 1914, but was postponed 
on account of the war. The Pan-American Union is 
supported by the twenty-one American republics col 
lectively, and is composed of the accredited diplomatic 
representatives in Washington of the various American 
republics. The United States Secretary of State pre- 
sides at the meetings of the governing board.* 

The discussions and decisions of the conferences cover 
the whole field of the non-political relations of the Amer- 
ican republics. They deal with the regulation and ex- 
tension of railways and of navigation, of tariff problems, 
of harbor rights, of consular affairs, coinage, weights 
and measures, sanitation, immigration, extradition, the 
regulation of civil law, patents and copyrights, scientific 
enterprises, and the conclusion of arbitration treaties. 
An extensive program for the furtherance of interna- 
tional intercourse by means of exchange-professors and 
scholars, by travel, and by the promotion of instruction 
in languages has been undertaken. Especial attention 
has been paid to the encouragement of trade and com 
merce by exchange of information, by expositions, and 
museums of commerce. 

It will occasion no surprise that Pan Americanism, 
despite its purely economic and social program, has re- 
acted upon political life as well. Years of peaceful co- 
operation between nations and their representatives 
strengthen confidence, engender a habit of mind which 
does not presuppose hostile intentions in one’s neighbors, 
and let reason decide in critical issues. Arbitration and 
mediation have reached their highest development on 
the American continents. The peaceful co-operation ex- 
pedites peaceful settlement of such disputes as inevi- 
tably arise. 

* See my “Pan-Amerika, Entwicklung, Umfang und Bedeu- 
tung der pan-amerikanischen Bewegung (1810-1910).” Ber- 
lin, 1910. 
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Pan Americanism is not only a model for Europe; 
it is a warning as well. Before the war there was much 
talk of the “American menace,” by which was meant eco- 
nomic competition. This menace exists even in a wider 
sense. A continent so well organized will only too easily 
win precedence over divided Europe. If that disorgani- 
zation which has led to war should continue after the 
war, the danger of the associated states of Pan-America 
outstripping Europe will be far greater. The war has 
changed the relative position of Europe and America, 
and that not to the advantage of Europe. Europe will 
lag behind America, because of its disorganization, and 
also because of its exhaustion. Hence a Co-operative 
Union must be formed, that a united Europe may meet 
that united continent across the ocean—not for attack, 
but to make further co-operation possible. 

The Pan European Union need not slavishly follow 
the American model. It should be adapted to the pecu- 
liar conditions of Europe. Since the relations between 
the European states are more intimate than those be- 
tween the American republics; since they are so much 
closer geographically ; since their interests are more com- 
plicated and the possibilities of conflict more abundant, 
the assemblies should occur at least every three years. 
In the meantime there should be a Pan European Bu- 
reau, a central organ for the Union, exercising wide 
powers in co-operation with the permanent delegates of 
the various governments. This bureau should have its 
seat in the capital or a leading city of neutral Euro- 
pean country. While the Hague Conferences and the 
Hague Bureaus would develop the legal relations of the 
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nations, the Pan European Bureau and the Pan Euro- 
pean Conferences of the Union would control and pro- 
mote international relations and set the wheels of organ- 
ization into motion. 

Such co-operation in the practical necessities of life 
would soon react upon political life. Despite the inde- 
pendence which would be preserved to the individual 
states—or perhaps on account of it—the Pan European 
Union would not be without influence on the political 
conditions of the continent. Continuous co-operation 
would emphasize the economic and cultural interdepend- 
ence on the old continent. In time political differences 
would lose some of their menacing character, and means 
of reconciliation would quite easily be found. A condi- 
tion favorable to the effectiveness of the Hague machin- 
ery would thus be created. Such a union would 
strengthen legal co-operation, and create that will to 
law, the absence of which has condemned the Hague 
Tribunal to impotence. 

A European Union is at present more desirable than 
a world-wide one. ‘The European states must first be- 
come accustomed to co-operate in their own European 
affairs without complicating them with world consider- 
ations. Where broader matters are at issue, these can 
best be settled, as before, by world-wide conferences or 
through those international bureaus which already exist. 
Often the co-operation of the Pan American and the 
Pan European unions will be necessary, and it may be 
taken for granted that such a co-operation would finally 
develop into a World Union (Weltzweckverband). 


A PACIFIST PROGRAM FOR PREPAREDNESS 


By LUCIA AMES MEAD- 


HE militarists have chosen a clever slogan which is 

half the battle. All who love foresight, caution, 
prudence believe in preparedness for all probable exi- 
gencies. Up to date, the public seems to be unaware 
that any kind of preparedness is conceivable, apart from 
increase of war preparation, except the formation of that 
far-off world organization which does not deal with im- 
mediate problems and that exercise of brotherly love 
for which professor and congressman, as much as the 
men in the street, have a profound contempt. 

But the pacifist does not ignore immediate problems 
and has a constructive plan to offer, as well as a protest 
to make against the hysteria which disgraces America 
today, and which has perhaps had no counterpart, so far 
as educated men are concerned, since the witchcraft 
delusion. Men learned in mathematics, language, and 
law, now as they did then, seem hypnotized and ob- 
sessed. Even college graduates appear as incapable of 
perceiving relations of cause and effect in our political 
policy now, as their forbears were two hundred and 
fifty years ago, of dealing with the phenomena of nature 
as affected by old women and black cats. 

The pacifist program presupposes the truth of Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot’s recent statement that “the danger of 
a European or Oriental invasion is almost infinitesimal.” 
It also presupposes that this country could never be in- 


vaded, and therefore never need a citizen army if it 
expends its usual naval budget for those submarines, 
mines, and other coast defenses that have prevented the 
greatest navy in the world from bombarding a single 
German port and which have prevented the allied fleets 
from going through the Dardanelles ; and if our Govern- 
ment through legislation lessens possible dangers. 

A citizen army, trained to rifle practice, would be as 
futile for us as it has been necessary for little Switzer- 
land, surrounded with old enemies a yard across her 
border. Moreover, rifle shooting has proved the least 
important feature of this war, even when fought across 
adjacent borders. To prepare for possible dangers is 
madness. We can reasonably prepare only for probable 
dangers. In the whole history of our Republic we have 
never been attacked, but ourselves began three quite 
unnecessary foreign wars. These facts are ignored in 
the present craze for a futile type of preparedness. 

While not, at this time, asking for disarmament or 
limitation of armaments, the pacifist does ask for an 
honest, economical expenditure of a naval budget which 
shall at least be no larger than was that of last year, and 
which shall be spent solely for purely defensive meas- 
ures on our coast, and not for still larger battleships. 
which can only raise the standard of size and expense 
for the battleships of all nations and which would soon 
nullify any advantage that they at first gained. 
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The pacifist proclaims that no successful invasion was 
ever made by any nation fighting beyond seas, and that 
no Teutonic or Oriental power could embark sufficient 
troops, with supplies and fuel and artillery, and ap- 
proach our shores without, according to careful calcu- 
lation, giving us at least two months’ warning, and with- 
out leaving itself dangerously exposed at home. 

We are being fooled by the doctrine that if only Eng- 
land had had a million trained men at the start this war 
might not have happened. But, as The Westminster 
Gazette declared: “It would simply have come sooner.” 

The following methods are proposed to diminish 
those possible dangers against which all war prepara- 
tions are now being made, and which would be vastly 
more effective in promoting security than the multipli- 
cation of armaments would be. 

1. Demand by the United States Government that 
the Third Hague Conference be called at the earliest 
possible moment after the war, and immediate plans 
made by the Government as to the measures which it 
will propose to the signatory powers to place on the 
program for the Conference. 

2. Announcement by our Government of its intention 
to ask the signatories to the Third Hague Conference to 
neutralize the Latin republics, and thus abolish all ex- 
cuse for a great navy in the Atlantic to uphold the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. 

This doctrine, largely expanded since its inception, is 
now both vague and menacing to the world’s peace. It 
is impossible to believe that any signatory nations could 
refuse to join in this concerted guarantee without ad- 
vertising its intention of future aggression. No nation 
would have anything to lose by such a guarantee, as it 
knows our intention to fight for its maintenance, even 
if we have to do it alone. Such an announcement now 
could change the whole plan for “preparedness,” and 
open up hitherto unconceived possibilities. It could 
give us at no cost what we now plan to achieve at enor- 
mous cost and with ever-increasing danger. The lead- 
ing Latin republics might well be asked to join with us 
in this request. Should the neutralization prove im- 
practicable, a Pan-American doctrine should replace the 
present Monroe Doctrine. 

3. Passage of a bill, already approved by the American 
Bar Association and urged by Ex-President Taft, which 
would give federal control and protection over aliens. 

This would lessen possible friction with Japan, and 
not leave the National Government helpless as it was 
when Italians were lynched in New Orleans some years 
ago and Louisiana would not make redress. 

4. A Government Commission of Americans of ez- 
perience in the Orient, and who hold no political office, 
and one chosen from eminent Orientals to study the ad- 
justment of all difficulties between our country and 
China and Japan, to the end that justice and good-will 
be achieved. This should carefully consider Prof. Sid- 
ney L. Gulick’s proposals for a solution of the immigra- 
tion problem so as to put China and Japan on a par with 
other nations, and at the same time prevent any undue 
influx of Orientals. 

These commissions would demonstrate the fact that 
Japan’s sole ambitions are for development in Asia, and 
that all she asks of us is justice. If we refuse to give 
her that, we do so at our peril. Nations fight now in 
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groups. She is now fighting with allies, and if she ever 
fought us it would be with an ally behind her. 

5. A promise of independence to the Philippines in 
the near future and the securing of their neutralization 
by agreement of all nations interested. 

This would enable us, in the words of a naval officer, 
“to cut down our navy-one-half.” It would relieve the 
apprehensions of those natives who dread American ex- 
ploitation and the neighborhood of a great American 
fleet. It would greatly lessen the likelihood of mili- 
tarism spreading through peace-loving China and the 
sad diversion of its small resources from education and 
internal development into costly, short-lived armaments. 
It would not mean the shirking of any moral obliga- 
tions, but rather the help of 700,000,000 in Asia and 
America, instead of merely 7 to 8,000,000 Filipinos. 
We could still help them in education, and doubtless 
would be asked to supply paid advisers, as other Asiatic 
nations have asked us to do. The price of an eighteen- 
million-dollar battleship given to the Filipinos for edu- 
cation to be administered by ourselves, would be six times 
as much money as we have ever given them. It will be 
remembered that they have themselves paid for their 
education as well as all their other expenses. Our sole 
gift has been $3,000,000 in the cholera season. A gen- 
erous gift now to hasten their fitness for self-govern- 
ment by 1925 would relieve tension; it would impress 
all Asia, and it would be the shrewdest measure that we 
could adopt to secure permanent, friendly relations be- 
yond sea. 

Even should much blundering and some civil strife 
ensue after independence were granted, it would be no 
more than we, as well as all other republics, have ex- 
perienced, and should not deter us from letting the Fili- 
pinos learn by doing, especially when our position in the 
Orient is not for the benefit of all Asia and weakens our 
power at home. 

The neutralization of an isolated archipelago could be 
secured with assurance that no possible excuse could be 
given for its invasion such as was offered for the inva- 
sion of Belgium. 

6. T'he announcement by our Government of its policy 
to take the initiative in forming a League of Nations, 
perhaps beginning with the American republics, and as 
soon as possible to include all nations, pledged to settle 
all their difficulties between each other by diplomacy, 
law, or conciliation, and to use concerted non-intercourse 
as a penalty for faithlessness to this pledge. 

This non-intercourse, if carried out completely, would 
involve cancellation of passports, copyrights, and pat- 
ents, and the cutting off of all communication by ship- 
ping, railroad, wire, and wireless, and would prohibit 
war loans. Such a punishment has never yet been in- 
flicted on any nation. It would become more and more 
terrible according to the number of the nations within 
the League. ‘The small states of Europe, like Belgium, 
Holland, and Switzerland, whose joint forces might 
amount to little, could exercise enormous power in 
cutting off transmission of supplies. A supertax, or 
higher tariffs, might be inflicted on a nation that re- 
mained obdurate, the amount received to help offset the 
losses of the nations most inconvenienced by this non- 
intercourse. While obvious difficulties will at once be 
recognized, the question to be considered is, What is the 
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alternative? Every method of coercion has difficulties. 
Shall we try this, or remain content with that which is 
ruining Europe today? 

%. Preparedness to save for real defensive purposes 
the 600,000 Americans who annually perish from pre- 
ventable causes, and who have died in less time than 
Great Britain has lost 600,000 soldiers. 

Germany’s best preparation for war was her prepara- 
tion of her citizens’ minds and bodies for peace. As an 
astute business man, George W. Perkins, has declared: 
“We as a nation are unprepared for peace.” II] health, 
reckless loss of life, inefficiency, waste of natural re- 
sources, clumsy national housekeeping, as well as graft 
and greed, create an unpreparedness that would se- 
riously handicap us were we at war. It is significant 
that Great Britain is now beginning her training of raw 
recruits with physical training, not military drill, doing 
in this exigency what civic gymnasia and better educa- 
tion ought to have done long before. 

The pacifist believes in real defense for real dangers, 
but not in preposterous preparedness for hypothetical 
dangers. 

With Norman Angell, he perceieves that defence is 
never for a country, but for that country’s policy. Have 
we any clear policies ? 

The greatest danger that threatens us today is the 
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poisonous doctrine which is fast making our people 
panic stricken, suspicious, and is placing a new reliance 
on force. Prussia is fast conquering us by her theories. 
Millions of Americans are now convinced that govern- 
ments rest on force, and that only by increased force can 
we be safe. 

If a bleeding, poverty-stricken Europe is a new men- 
ace to us, it is a new menace to the world. If this, the 
safest nation in the world, feels compelled to increase 
war preparations, all other nations must follow our ex- 
ample. 

Upon our decision hangs the world’s decision. When 
Bismarck was persuaded against his better judgment to 
take Alsace-Lorraine, he laid the foundation for war in 
the west which has dragged not only France, but Bel- 
gium, England, Canada, Africa, Australia, India, and 
Japan into war. When Disraeli broke the treaty of 
San Stefano, he laid the foundation of Balkan strife 
and the present war in the east. Today we ourselves 
are laying the foundation for rivalry, ambition, and fu- 
ture trouble. Money, misinformation, and fear are 
about to force us on the downward path that will lead 
to world conscription, and probably a future world war. 
unless in the providence of God blind eyes are opened 
in time and a strong hand is stretched forth to save us 
from fatal folly. 


EFFECTS OF WORLD WAR ON CENTRAL AND 
SOUTH AMERICA* 


By WALTER SCOTT PENFIELD 


NE who has never studied carefully the commercial 
O relations existing between Latin America and some 
of the present warring nations of Kurope, and the eco- 
nomic dependence of the southern continent on Europe, 
would be likely to conclude that the countries of Latin 
America are independent economically, thriving by trade 


among themselves. At least it would be hard to con- 
ceive how these nations, located as they are thousands of 
miles from the seat of belligerent operations, would be 
likely to suffer to any perceptible degree. 

But the statistics show the opposite to be true. The 
economic and financial depression produced in the civil- 
ized world by the gigantic war that at present disturbs 
Europe has made itself felt with especial force in the 
Iberian Republics. The export and import trade has 
fallen, and with it the customs revenues, from which 
Latin America draws almost entirely for the payment of 
governmental expense. With the diminishing of for- 
eign commerce has come hand in hand the slackening 
of domestic trade. The supply of European made goods 
has been or is being rapidly exhausted, and those depend- 
ing on this trade have been made to suffer. Corre- 
spondingly the European demand for domestic products 
has decreased, and those dependent on such sales have 
heen compelled to retrench. 





* Printed with the consent of the author from his address 
delivered at the International Peace Congress San Fran- 
cisco, October 10-13, 1915. 


As the citizens of a state prosper, so prospers the 
state, and as they suffer economically, so suffers the 
state. Thus the treasuries of governments have become 
impoverished, and, in order to replenish them, foreign 
loans have been resorted to and additional taxes have 
been levied, all of which add to the weight which the 
already overburdened business man is compelled to bear. 


THE A. B. C. REPusBLics. 


In the short space of time allotted to me, it would be 
impossible to discuss in detail all the effects of the war 
on these countries. Witness the decline of the export 
and import trade in the three countries known diplo- 
matically as the A. B. C. Republics, namely, Argentine, 
Brazil, and Chile. 

Before proceeding, | should call your attention to the 
fact that the statistics for this year are not yet available 
and that my comparison will be made between the years 
1913 and 1914. Also, it should be borne in mind that 
the war began in August, 1914, and that the figures 
which I give would tell a still different story if it had 
started in January of that year. 

The Argentine gold peso is worth 97 cents in United 
States money. In 113, the Argentine Republic im- 
ported goods of the value of 421,000,000 pesos. In 
1914, these figures fell to 271,000,000 pesos, or a total 
loss of approximately 35 per cent. In 1913, her exports 
amounted to 483,000,000 pesos, which were lowered in 
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1914 to 349,000,000 pesos, or a total loss of about 28 per 
cent. 

As the milreis paper currency of Brazil has a varying 
rate, it would perhaps be better to quote her trade in 
pounds sterling. While in 1913 Brazil imported goods 
worth £67,000,000, in 1914 this amount was lowered to 
€35,000,000, or a total loss of about 48 per cent. On 
the other hand, her exports fell from £64,000,000 in 
1913 to £46,000,000 in 1914, or a total loss of approxi- 
mately 28 per cent. 

The Chilean gold peso is worth 3514 cents in United 
States money. In 1913 the import trade of Chile 
amounted to 329,000,000 pesos; in 1914 it fell to 269,- 
000,000 pesos, or a distinct loss of about 30 per cent. 
In 1913, her exports amounted to 391,000,000 pesos; 
in 1914 they fell to the sum of 294,000,000 pesos, or a 
loss of about 25 per cent. 

These figures show clearly the great trade loss which 
these countries have suffered by reason of the European 
war. They do not, however, show the resultant evils 
which have followed, namely, industrial depression, re- 
duction of private incomes, diminution of public reve- 
nue, and placing of governmental loans and taxes. But 
these have come, and all as the result of the war. The 
sufferers have been innocent neutrals, having nothing 
to do directly or indirectly with the instigation, begin- 
ning, or continuation of the war, but, nevertheless, made 
to bear the burden of many of its consequent evils. 


Tht “BUG”? Counrrigs. 


Since the joint conferences held recently concerning 
Mexico between the Secretary of State and the diplo- 
matic representatives of the A. B. C. powers, Bolivia, 
Uruguay, and Guatemala, the last three named coun- 
tries have become popularly known as the “Bug” coun- 
tries, the name being formed by placing together the 
initial letters of the three words. These three nations 
have been affected by the war. 

Like most Latin-American countries, Bolivia obtains 
her public revenues from export and import duties. As 
tin and rubber are the principal articles of export, and 
as the exportation of each has almost ceased since the 
war began, the government has found it necessary to 
retrench in every possible way. This has been accom- 
plished by stopping public utilities work, by reducing 
the salaries of all government officials 30 per cent, and 
hy suspending all legations except those in the United 
States and South America. It supplemented its reve- 
nues by adopting a stamp tax, decreed moratoria, and, 
as the price of foodstuffs began to ascend, imported large 
quantities of flour. 

Shortly after the war began, Uruguay enacted a law 
providing temporary banking regulations in order to 
prevent the withdrawal of deposits from private banks 
and the conversion of bills at the Bank of the Republic. 
Among other things, this law provided that the Bank of 
the Republic was authorized to abstain from converting 
its bills for a period of six months, which was later ex- 
tended to a period of three months after the termination 
of the European war: that private banks could make 
use of their gold reserves by depositing the same in the 
Bank of the Republic up to $4,000,000 and receiving its 
hills in exchange; that there would be a postponement 
for a period of two months for the fulfillment of judg- 
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ments for public sales in all proceedings, and of one 
month for the dispossession of those who delayed pay- 
ments ; and that the exportation of gold was prohibited 

In 1913, the total trade of Uruguay amounted to 
$100,000,000 ; in 1914 it fell to $89,000,000, or a loss of 
about 11 per cent. It purchased less iron and lumber 
because the erection of buildings decreased in impor- 
tance, and less machinery and steel because its indus- 
tries did not increase their volume of production. In 
1914 it bought goods from the United States of the 
value of $5,000,000, or almost $2,000,000 less than in 
1913. For example, the purchase of iron and steel, ma 
chinery and implements decreased from $1,500,000 in 
1913 to less than $1,000,000 in 1914 ; unfinished and fin- 
ished lumber from $1,000,000 to $850,000: vehicles and 
their parts from $551,000 to $423,000; implements and 
agricultural machinery from $491,000 to $278,000; 
sisal grass and twine from $213,000 to $105,000; rosin 
and turpentine from $260,000 to $130,000; iron and 
steel wire from $88,000 to $55,000, and manufactured 
cotton from $146,000 to $102,000. 

As soon as war was declared, the custom-house re- 
ceipts began to fall. From July, 1913, to March, 1914, 
the total receipts amounted to $20,000,000. During 
the corresponding period of the following vear they 
amounted to $16,000,000, or a loss of about 20 per cent. 

In September, 1914, a law was passed authorizing the 
floating of an internal loan of $4,000,000, part of which 
was intended to meet the decrease in the current ex- 
penses of the budget. ‘To take care of the interest on 
this loan, taxes were imposed on the export of live stock 
and there was an increase in the inheritance tax and in 
that on wine. 

In order to provide for new general revenues, new 
taxes were levied on spirits, cigars, cigarettes and to- 
bacco. ‘lo meet pressing budget requirements, an ad 
ditional internal loan of $6,000,000 was sanctioned. 
Interest on this loan is met by means of a 5 per cent 
duty on general imports, including foodstuffs, aiticles 
imported free of duty, and those which are not taxed 
higher than 8 per cent. 

The public revenues of Guatemala, which consist 
largely of duties on imports and an export duty on cof- 
fee, were affected by reason of the reduction in the for- 
eign trade. The import duty on many necessities was 
reduced and that on flour was abolished. Steps were 
taken to keep down the ordinary expenditures of the 
government hy means of economy in administration and 
by limiting the expenditures for public buildings and 
public works. At the same time the government in- 
creased its expenditures by purchasing flour to be sup- 
plied to the poorer classes helow cost. 

Coffee is one of the principal products of Guatemala, 
the prosperity of the country being largely dependent 
on it. The principal market has been in Germany. 
The outbreak of the European war caused a reduction 
in the demand for this article and a consequent fall in 
price. 

While the external transactions of Guatemala are 
carried on in gold and the duties in part are imposed 
on a gold basis, vet the actual currency of the country 
is paper, consisting of notes of six hanks of issue, the 
value of which has varied from about 50 per cent ten 
vears ago to about 5 per cent today of its face value in 
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gold. Needless to say, when war was declared, exchange 
increased and the rate fluctuated, causing thereby addi- 
tional financial losses. 


THE THREE C.’s OF THE CARIBBEAN. 


The war has also affected the three C.’s of the Carib- 
bean, namely, Colombia, Costa Rica, and Cuba. 

In the past the Republic of Colombia has depended 
principally upon European credit for financing her for- 
eign trade. Therefore, when the declaration of war in 
Europe was followed by the temporary interruption of 
these credit facilities, by the demands for the repayment 
of loans, and by the declaration of moratoria in Europe 
and in some of the countries of South America, there 
was considerable dislocation of the course of trade. 

The largest resources of the government come from 
the custom-houses, which vield about 75 per cent of the 
total yearly revenues. Customs duties are only charged 
on foreign merchandise, since the export tax is so small 
on the two or three Colombian products liable to duty 
that it cannot be taken into account. When the Euro- 
pean war broke out, trade with Germany practically came 
to an end, and commerce with England and France was 
greatly limited; consequently the national revenues de- 
creased and have continued to do so, to the point that the 
government felt compelled to pass two decrees in order 
to reduce expenses, one being issued October 20, 1914, 
for $2,257,000, and the other February 6, 1915, for 
$3,575,000. 

A banking house of Europe had submitted to Colombia 
two plans, one to establish a central bank for deposits 
and discounts, with the right of issuing bank notes and 
with a capital of $5,000,000, and the other to create a 
mortgage bank with a capital of a like amount. The 
terms under which these two banks were to start busi- 
ness were widely discussed, and the bankers, after con- 
sidering the principal objections made to the original 
proposal, changed these terms for others more favorable 
to the government. The projects so modified formed the 
bases for the bills that were to be submitted to the July 
session of Congress in 1914. But the European war put 
a stop to both projects. 

The government had entered into contracts with Eng- 
lish corporations for the survey of the principal ports on 
the Pacific as well as on the Atlantic Ocean in order to 
enlarge and equip them. Surveys were made for pub- 
lie works to cost several million pounds, and even a 
contract was signed for works to cost £3,000,000 in one 
of the ports. But the European war left these contracts 
in abeyance. 

Some time in 1913, several European construction 
companies, backed up by French, English, and German 
banks, planned to submit to the government a project 
for the construction of all the railway lines in prospect, 
furnishing the necessary capital, as well as European 
engineers and the equipment required, in order to work 
and manage the lines until the time when the govern- 
ment should decide to buy them. The Balkan war pre- 
vented the syndicate from going ahead with the plan: 
then the European war broke out, and it was found im- 
possible to renew it. 

It is thus seen that foreign capital was ready to enter 
Colombia, and that had it not been for the’ European 
war, strong national and foreign banking institutions 
would have been established and the country would at 
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present be making rapid financial and economic progress. 

In Costa Rica there was a reduction of 60 per cent in 
the customs revenues on imports during the first three 
months of this year. During the same period, the in- 
come from all sources amounted to 1,500,000 colones, as 
compared with 2,400,000 colones for the corresponding 
period of 1914. 

While the normal rate of exchange on New York is 
115 per cent, the war caused it to go as high as 185 per 
cent; that is to say, while in normal times it takes 2.15 
colones to buy a dollar, the high rate caused by the war 
requires 2.85 colones. The situation thus created caused 
a lack of exchange on the United States, thereby bring- 
ing about a paralysis in the transactions in the markets 
of the country, and tending further to reduce govern- 
mental revenues. 

Although Costa Rica is on a gold standard, the govern- 
ment was forced to suspend the law of paper conversion, 
which provided that the bank-note issues of the country 
must he redeemed in gold. It was impracticable to main- 
tain the operation of the law for the reason that the 
country would have been depleted of gold if the law had 
not heen suspended, and the banks would have been jeop- 
ardized. 

The breaking out of the war would have had a disas- 
trous effect on the trade of Cuba with foreign countries, 
if it had not been that the ahsence of the competitive 
sugars of European countries in the world’s market ad- 
vanced the prices of Cuban sugars to a considerable de- 
gree in comparison with those of the two previous years ; 
and this has in some measure made up for losses in other 
branches of trade which have been brought about by the 
European conflict. 

As the Pearl of the Antilles depends for the largest 
portion of her expenditures on the receipts obtained 
through the customs, and as the latter have been affected 
by the war, the government, by introducing economies in 
administration, has curtailed the expenditures wherever 
it has been possible to do so. 


Errrects IN SomE OTHER REPUBLICS. 


Republics other than the “A. B. C.,” the “Bug,” and 
the “three C.’s” have suffered. 

The revenues of the Dominican Republic, for example, 
have been greatly lowered by the war. This is largely 
due to the fact that the only market for tobacco, its prin- 
cipal product, has been in Germany. ‘Therefore, since 
the beginning of the war, the merchants of that coun- 
try have kept their crop in storage, and have thus been 
deprived of the means of buying what they formerly 
secured with their tobacco. ‘This has resulted in de- 
priving the government of the import duties on goods 
so bought. 

Although the war reduced the revenues of the coun- 
try, no new methods of increasing them were adopted. 
The government contented itself with reducing expendi- 
tures and with doing away with such outlays as were not 
absolutely necessary. 

Prior to the outbreak of the war, German vessels con- 
stituted 30 per cent of all the tonnage that arrived at 
Dominican ports. On account of the scarcity of ships 
of other nationalities, there has been a lack of means 
for ocean transportation. 

In this connection, it may be stated that the requisi- 
tioning of merchant ships by belligerent governments 
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and the general effect of the war have reduced the 
amount of available shipping in South America and 
caused an increase in ocean-carrying rates. But the 
same is not true in regard to the countries of Central 
America, whose trade is well taken care of by United 
Fruit Company ships, which are adequate in number, 
efficient in service, and whose rates of transportation 
are the same at the present time as before the outbreak 
of the war. 

Before the war began, the fiscal revenues of Ecuador 
amounted to about $10,000,000, American gold, made 
up partly of internal revenue, but chiefly of customs 
duties. The decrease in the importations on account of 
the war lowered the revenues about $2,000,000, so that 
it is estimated that the total income will aggregate about 
$8,000,000, or an annual loss of about 20 per cent. The 
only measures adopted to meet the conditions caused by 
the war were the borrowing of money by the government 
from one of the local banks and the temporary suspen- 
sion of gold exports and of the conversion of notes. 

The monetary system of Nicaragua is based on a gold 
standard. The monetary unit, the “cordoba,” is worth 
a dollar. To maintain the cordoba at par with the 
American dollar, there is a “conversion fund” in the 
United States and Europe against which drafts are 
drawn. When the war broke out, a panic ensued, and 
the selling of drafts was suspended in order to prevent 
the exhaustion of the fund. Then exchange went up, 
the rate reaching the maximum of 25 per cent premium, 
that is to say, it took 125 Nicaraguan cordobas to buy 
$100 American gold. Foreign credit was stopped, and 


to prevent the failure of the principal firms the govern- 
ment was forced by public demand to declare a mora- 


torium. ' 

The revenue of Nicaragua is small. It decreased 
notably when the war broke out. With so small an in- 
come, the government could not continue to pay its cur- 
rent expenses. This circumstance resulted in congress 
enacting a proprietary tax to be in force for only two 
vears. But this was not enough to meet the entire situ- 
ation, and it was, therefore, found necessary to reduce 
the national budget to half its former amount. In order 
to carry on the public administration with so decreased 
a revenue, the government entered into contracts with 
its foreign creditors, suspending the payment of the 
principal and interest of its foreign normal debts. 

While the revenues of the Republic of Panama have 
decreased 30 per cent since July, 1914, it is only fair to 
say that, although the decline is largely due to the Euro- 
pean war, it is also partly caused by the establishment 
of commissaries by the Government of the United States 
in the Canal Zone. Meantime, the expenses of the 
government have increased above the normal amount, 
due to the extraordinary expense in connection with the 
building of a railroad and the establishment of an expo- 
sition to commemorate the opening of the canal and the 
discovery of the Pacific by Balboa. To meet the situa- 
tion thus created, the expenses of governmental admin- 
istration have been greatly reduced under the direction 
of its able president. 


CONCLUSION. 


Thus we have seen some of the effects of the war on 
the countries of Central and South America. I have 
not pretended to enumerate al] the effects in the coun- 
tries mentioned, because all of the statistics for last year 
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and this year are not yet available. Nor have | spoken 
of the effects in Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Paraguay, 
Peru, Salvador, and Venezuela, for the reason that all 
of these countries have in different degrees been simi- 
larly affected. 

The statistics which I have given do not show by any 
means all the injuries. The mind of the economist can 
easily analyze and the brain of the business man can 
readily grasp the commercial effects of this war on Latin 
America. Panics have ensued, industrial depressions 
have followed, commercial failures have resulted, and 
all as the result of a far-distant war to which the suf- 
ferers are not parties. 

Those of you who are engaged in business and inter- 
ested in commercial gain can readily understand the 
injurious economic effects | have described. All of you 
appreciate the horror of war, the suffering in battle, 
and the loss of life that goes with it. Although you are 
interested in the termination of such strife, I am confi- 
dent that when the unholiness of war is brought closer 
to your doors in the shape of reduction of demand for 
your products, lowering of prices on vour goods, and the 
consequent reduction of revenues, and that when you are 
forced to pay increased taxes to provide funds for a 
treasury depleted by reason of war, then, and then only, 
can you behold fully its evils. 

If two men are found fighting 
demands that they immediately cease and the state, 
acting through the strong arm of the law, seizes them, 
conveys them to prison, if need be, to prevent their con- 
tinuing to injure each other, and administers such pun- 
ishment as will create an example to others who are 
about to enter into combat. It may be that in the course 
of the fight an innocent bystander is injured or the 
property of a nearby owner is destroyed. If so, then 
society gives them the right to sue for damages suffered 
and to enjoin, if need be, their further commitment. 

The civilized world is a society. If several of its 
members become embroiled in a dispute, thev have no 
inherent right to cause suffering and injury to innocent 
neutrals. Such international conduct is neither ethical 
nor lawful. Why should not neutrals be able to say: 

“You have fought long enough. You have no right 
to continue injuring us. It is true we can sue you for 
certain injuries you are committing against us—the un- 
lawful seizure and illegal condemnation of non-contra- 
band goods, the prohibition to export and import from 
certain neutral countries, the wanton destruction of life 
by submarines—for all these injuries we may ultimately 
secure pecuniary awards, but vou can never compensate 
us for the untold distress, undisclosed miseries, and in- 
numerable sufferings vou have caused.” 

When this most lamentable war has closed and the 
day of the opening of the next International Peace Con- 
gress has arrived, iet us hope that some plan may be 
proposed, to which all civilized nations will adhere, 
whereby in case of the prospect of war or of an actual 
war between two countries, the other members of the 
world society may take such corresponding steps to con- 
trol or restrain the belligerents from further unfriendly 
action as the members of a state take in controlling or 
restraining two belligerent individuals from further 
combat. Thus only will innocent neutral states be as- 
sured that in the future they will not be made to suffer 
the ill effects of a war to which they are not a party and 
for the existence of which they are not responsible. 


in the street, society 





A GRAIN OF PRUDENCE 


By ARTHUR W. ALLEN 


Ee pacifist seems to share with other reformers an 
instinctive difficulty in distinguishing between what 
ought to be, as he sees it, and what under existing con- 
ditions it is reasonable to hope for, with the necessary 
result that his activity is not infrequently an ineffective 
beating of the air, because what he urges as capable of 
early realization is believed by those outside of his own 
limited cult to be beyond the bounds of present possi- 
bility—the dream of an enthusiast, to be realized some 
time—perhaps. 

To use a somewhat extreme illustration, those who 
advocate disarmament for the United States, or the non- 
fortification of the Panama Canal, on the theory that if 
we were unarmed no one would attack us, may be cor- 
rect—though that theory manifestly assumes also that 
our smaller neighbors would be equally safe, or at least 
that we should, in a military sense, leave them to their 
fate—but to urge it as a policy to be adopted here and 
now is clearly a waste of effort. It is impossible to get 
a hearing. 

If the peace movement were without faith and did 
not look forward and upward, it would not exist; but 
that is not to say that we should never look to our foot- 
steps—that our eyes should always be on the distant 
mountain tops, without thought of immediate possibil- 
ities for good or of imminent pitfalls and obstructions. 

One hesitates to criticize adversely the work of de- 
voted men and women who are giving their time and 
thought to the work and to whom it is a species of re- 
ligion, especially in view of the fact that it is so nearly 
impossible to present a concrete workable plan for im- 
mediate effective action, but in truth what is said here 
is not adverse criticism. It suggests only that the pac- 
ifist keep clearly in mind the distinction between preach- 
ing great principles and planning for present results. 
Every clergyman whose heart is right preaches every 
doctrine that Christ taught as the standard by which to 
live, but in making a program for active work for the 
week or for the year he does not assume that his parish- 
ioners will fully live up to the doctrine of non-resistance, 
or that the rich among them will sell their goods and 
give them to the’ poor, or that any program he may 
formulate will effect that result. 

So the various programs, more or less complicated, 
that have been evolved for the welding of the nations, 
ranging from complete federation to the new plan of 
the “League to Enforce Peace,” are in greater or less 
degree academic, having their place as theories of what 
might be, and worthy of study by those having time and 
academic interest; but they are not, as a whole, appli- 
cable, from any human point of view, at the present 
stage of international development. Even the loose pro- 
gram of the “League to Enforce Peace,” though it has 
high sanction, seems, on analysis, practically unworkable. 
It may almost be said that when a sufficient number of 
nations have enough in common to warrant their en- 
trance into such a league the need for it will almost 
have passed; though this, after all, is not strictly true, 
for we have learned, as individuals, in community and 


nation, that though we may be in agreement as to what 
is just between man and man, the restraint of the law 
is often needed to keep our conduct in line with our 
conscious sense of justice. 

It seems to me that the great problem of the move- 
ment for international comity, on which alone perma- 
nent international peace can be founded, is to find the 
motive that will cause the nations to sink the exaggerated 
ego now possessing them all in greater or less degree and 
to develop in them the germ at least of an international 
conscience, thereby substituting a sense of justice and 
mutual obligation for the present arrogant spirit of 
dominance by might, with the least possible regard for 
the reasonable claims of other nations or for the common 
good. 

The world is somewhat disposed to sneer at the idea 
of an international conscience, and there is no question 
of the difficulty of arousing it; but since out of the chaos 
that once existed in the relations between man and man 
we have evolved something that may fairly be called a 
conscience, governing individuals, we need not despair 
of a similar outcome in the national and international 
sense. 

Motives are always mixed, and it is impossible to de- 
termine to what extent this evolution in the case of the 
individual—his willingness to surrender some part of 
his complete freedom of action for the general good— 
has been the outcome of his innate sense of justice and 
to what extent it has arisen from motives of self-interest. 
It is easy to say that men saw that the old system of 
mutual antagonism was unprofitable for all, and that 
each individual welcomed the change, because it was 
hetter for him; but there is in us all a sense of right and 
wrong, however dormant, and it is more probable that 
mingled with the selfish point of view was the sense of 
gratification that the new system was right, and that 
whatever the result to him individually, the community 
at large was the gainer. 

So it must be with nations, if the international ma- 
chinery is ever to run smoothly. With the desire for 
individual good must run some passion, however feeble, 
for the general welfare, else the desire for immediate 
so-called benefit will always overshadow the more distant 
possible share in the common good. 

I am not of those who believe that the mere machinery 
of international law will suffice to produce the much 
desired result. In so far as it is the outcome of the 
desire for right and justice, as just defined, it will stand 
the test of daily use, because there is behind it the will 
that it shall stand, but it cannot be unduly forced ; and 
it is not too much to say that while Europe maintains 
its present point of view regarding armament, whether 
it is at war or at peace, the full flower of happy inter- 
national relations and the resultant international law 
will never be realized, because the very existence of such 
armament is proof positive that international friendship 
is only a superficial and passing incident; that antag- 
onism is the ruling force, and that war is only a question 
of days, months, or years. 


(24) 
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What is the moral of all this? What can be done to 
help matters now or at the close of the war? Who 
knows what the conditions will be when the war is over? 
Are all the programs now being evolved worth the time 
and energy that is being given to their preparation? 
Can practical steps of probable ultimate value be taken 
under present conditions ? 

The one active question now within the range of vision 
is that of the increase of American armament, and that 
must be handled with gloves. The country shows every 
sign of having made up its mind to the need of in- 
creased military preparation, and the utmost that any 
opponent can hope to accomplish is to prevent its reach- 
ing extravagant proportions by convincing, if he can, 
that less will suffice. It will be to no purpose to employ 
the usual peace society method of attacking the whole 
plan and trying to shave the program down. There is 
this time to be met not a professional military demand, 
but the earnest sincere faith of the people that more 


PEACE BY FORCE 
By JAMES 


HE most significant change in the American peace 

movement during the last year is the tendency of 
some of its most representative leaders to base it upon 
force. This is shown by the organization of the League 
to Enforce Peace. The scheme of William Ladd, the 
founder of the American Peace Society, provided for 
a court and congress of nations without sheriff or po- 
liceman. The great majority of the advocates of peace 
in the nineteenth century and even up to the present 
time have consciously or unconsciously followed in his 
footsteps. An arbitration tribunal, reference to which 
should be voluntary, or at most morally obligatory when 
pledged by treaty, the decisions of the court to be ac- 
cepted in good faith by the litigants, was the plan of 
the Hague conferences as of the Interparliamentary 
Union. Advocates of the Court of Arbitral Justice, 
the most advanced ideal of an international court for 
questions arising ‘in time of peace that has ever been 
officially approved by the nations, have usually urged 
an international judiciary without police and have con- 
sidered Mr. Root’s address on public opinion as the 
sanction of international law the best expression of their 
views on this subject.* So the convention for the Inter- 
national Prize Court, a court of appeal in prize cases, 
arising in war, with a previously chosen personel, 
somewhat similar to that of the Court of Arbitral Jus- 
tice, and like it, projected at The Hague in 1907, de- 
pended upon the good faith of the litigants for the en- 
forcement of decisions. Further, the cases that were 
tried in the nineteenth and at the opening of the 
twentieth century required no international coercion for 
the enforcement of decrees. The very fact that the 
society of nations hitherto has been a recognized collec- 
tion of free and independent states, all upon an equal- 
ity, utterly intolerant of the idea of an overlordship, 





* See American Journal of International Law, July, 1908, 
p. 451. 
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defense is needed, and glittering generalities as to the 
immunity of America will not serve. Its opponents will 
need, too, to avoid complications with partisans of the 
present belligerent nations, working in the interest of 
one nation or another, under whatever guise. Whatever 
action is taken—for or against increased armament— 
must be the free expression of Americans, working in 
the interest of America, and America only. 

Aside from this question of our own present need for 
armament, immediate practical problems seem just now 
to be almost non-existent. We shall have them in abun- 
dance when the war is over, no doubt ; but what they will 
then be is today on the knees of the gods, and today 
our chief mission is to stand fast by our fundamental 
principles, mark time, and wait. When the war is over 
the whole subject may present a totally new aspect. 
There may, for one thing, be fewer kings and kinglets 
to settle out of hand the destinies of their peoples. 


AND FEDERATION 


L. TRYON 


each state virtually a law unto itself, especially if it 
were a great military or naval state, and exceedingly 
jealous of its rights if a small state, made an atmos- 
phere for arbitration. Arbitration is peculiarly a 
method for the adjudication of cases between states that 
theoretically are equals which generally choose their own 
judges and agree beforehand either expressly or im- 
pliedly to accept the award to be rendered. 

But if voluntary and non-enforcible arbitration is ap- 
propriate to a loose relationship of independent states, 
a court with enforcement powers is suited to a union of 
only partially independent states when pure independ- 
ence is sacrificed to interdependence in order to secure 
stability and protection under federal sovereignty. We 
should not expect to introduce the sanction of force 
without a corresponding advance in federation to make 
foree, when collectively used, effective. That we have 
been making slow, almost imperceptible, progress 
towards world federation there can be no doubt, and 
that we are becoming confronted with the problems 
of federation is a situation that is difficult for some of 
us to realize. ‘This evolution towards world federation, 
now in the stage of quasi-confederation, may be traced 
in the development of the administrative unions, of 
which the postal union may be taken as an example, the 
Hague court, upon which we are advancing, the Hague 
Conferences, the third of which is to be supplied with 
en order of parliamentary procedure, and the solution 
of international problems by conferences of groups of 
the powers over questions in China, Morocco, the Bal- 
kans, and Mexico, which, though marked by failures in 
some particulars, set precedents for united action. The 
present alliances in Europe, though now antagonistic, 
may also be instanced as steps towards ultimate unity. 
In the juridical organization of the world, in which we 
have made greatest progress through independent ar- 
hitral tribunals and the Permanent Court of Arbitration 
at The Hague, we have progressed to a point where if the 
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Court of Arbitral Justice and the International Prize 
Court are realized we may have a judicial union—an- 
other stage in the evolution towards federation. 

Meantime we must not forget that there has always 
been a strongly enunciated minority opinion in favor of 
leagues of peace or confederations, or even federations 
with enforcement powers. Of such a nature were the 
schemes of Henry IV, William Penn, and the Abbé St. 
Pierre, in the earliest days of peace agitation and the 
proposal of the Czar Alexander for the confederation of 
Europe in Napoleonic times. The experiment of the 
Holy Alliance, which was due to Alexander and to 
some of his royal colleagues who at heart were more 
reactionary than he in the repressive uses to which they 
put international police when democracy was struggling 
to come to its own, had much to do with the discredit 
into which international military force, especially with- 
out legal limitations, has fallen. A most suggestive re- 
view of this whole question by a keen historical critic 
is found in Walter Alison Phillips’ Confederation of 
Europe. For some time past international peace con- 
gresses had given attention to the sanctions of force, but 
hardly more than that. Mr. Bollack, in 1912, had 
urged the congress at Geneva to propose the adoption 
of a customs boycott, or an extra tariff to be levied on the 
goods of a recalcitrant state if it should refuse either 
to come to court or to comply with an arbitral decision. 
Professor Van Vollenhoven of Leyden University asked 
the congress at The Hague in the year following to 
recommend international police for the enforcement of 
conventions and treaties; but after debate both proposi- 
tions were referred to committees for further study. 
Among the names of Americans who have favored in- 
ternational police are those of President Eliot and 
Edwin Ginn. With a political conception of the peace 
movement, Raymond L. Bridgman, in World Organiza- 
tion and later works, has persistently advocated a com- 
plete international government. 

But whatever historical connection we may see be- 
tween the present and past proposals of force or federa- 
tion, the League to Enforce Peace is particularly the 
outgrowth of conditions brought about by the European 
war, which may be said to be the occasion, perhaps 
rather than the cause, of the movement in America in 
behalf of new sanctions, not however as a substitute for, 
but in addition to public opinion and good faith, for 
these the League itself would recognize as preferable 
if they will work. 

The League does not pretend to offer a constitution 
of the United States of the world or even an elaborate 
statement of international measures. It simply puts 
forth a few general principles in a brief platform. Be- 
sides proposing a court for the trial of justiciable ques- 
tions, a council of conciliation for non-justiciable ques- 
tions, which diplomacy cannot settle, and the develop- 
ment through an international congress of a code of 
law, the League proposes, if necessary, to compel states 
to bring their cases before the court for investigation 
before going to war. The League does not propose to 
enforce the decisions of the court. This point is clearly 
brought out by President Lowell. The force to be used 
is not exclusively military. It may be economic, as, for 
example, the boycott. And the suggestion is offered 
that fear of the use of force may be of itself sufficient 
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preventive of war, and make the actual application of 
the proposed remedies unnecessary. Investigation of a 
question by a court or a council of conciliation, with a 
“cooling-off period” of a year or less before decision is 
rendered, would undoubtedly be conducive to a pacific 
settlement. 

That the plan of the League is in many ways open to 
criticism, is already apparent in the discussions that - 
have arisen in regard to it. Believers in no force at all, 
but in persuasion and moral methods, will of course 
think the plan undesirable and may predict that it will 
die a natural death after a short existence as propa- 
ganda. Some hard-headed pacificists who are by no 
means of non-resistant views, especially as to the use 
of force by individual nations, will reject the plan be- 
cause, looking the facts in the face, they do not believe 
the world is ready for it. They will continue to seek 
the advancement of their ideals through what to them is 
the historical and logical development—that is, the 
Hague Conferences and the establishment of a truly 
permanent court without police or boycott. They will 
urge that widespread international education in respect 
for law and order together with the cultivation of 
friendly relations should be stressed and the question of 
force avoided, lest it delay progress. Believers in a 
world-state, not as at present possible, but ultimately 
desirable, who may accept force in principle, but differ 
as to the method by which it should be operated, may 
regret that the plan of the League is confederate rather 
than federal—that is, that it contemplates an association 
of governments and not a union of peoples. They will 
say that the League does not go far enough; though they 
may welcome it as a start in the right direction. They 
would like to see a definite programme of international 
government adopted by the peace movement, a govern- 
ment with executive, legislative and judicial depart- 
ments, with checks and balances on one another, and es- 
pecially upon the military power, which, should be under 
popular control and beyond the abuse of despotic rulers. 
As essential to federation, they would also ask for a lim- 
itation of national armaments, the cessation of national 
conquests, and a new economic adjustment of trade con- 
ditions, including the removal when possible of tariff 
barriers. They might also question whether the League 
could carry out its purposes of enforcement and pay its 
bills without a scheme of federal taxation, in which pos- 
sibly the citizen rather than the national state should 
be levied upon, as might be the case in a federation of 
peoples, though not in a mere association of govern- 
ments as a confederation. Some critics who view the 
question from the standpoint of the United States may 
say that the logical result of the ideas of the League 
would be to destroy the Monroe Doctrine; that it would 
be to bring the United States into the European balance 
of power, and lead our people into war sooner than if 
we held aloof; and that in any case the United States 
Senate before which the project would have to come 
would never approve it, or would not do so at present. 

To all these questions and many more that may be 
brought up, it will be the business of the League to find 
an answer. In fact, it is already through its enthu- 
siastic supporters, Ex-President Taft, President Lowell, 
Professor Clark, Mr. Marburg and Mr. Holt, dealing 
with them courageously. And while these men and 
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others who desire to see something accomplished are 
speaking, as it were, a new message to us, let us try to 
see the whole problem in a large way. Whatever the 
defects of the League’s proposals, the discussions that its 
programme will excite will enable our people and, let 
us hope, the people of other countries, to see more clearly 
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than ever before the true nature of the political founda- 
tions of a right international order—the end to which 
we are all working, or should be working, whatever may 
be our differences as to matters of form or detail. Let 
there be new work together all along the line. 


IS THERE DANGER OF A JAPANESE INVASION ? 


By HENRY LOOMIS (Yokohama) 


HERE have been frequent and strong assertions that 

there is such a probability of a war between Japan 
and the United States that to prepare as speedily as 
possible for any emergency is an urgent necessity. Such 
an event is so utterly impossible that it is not worthy of 
serious consideration. And the reasons are these: 

There is no such disposition on the part of the Japa- 
nese people. Some irresponsible jingoes may try to stir 
up trouble, but they do not represent the thinking and 
ruling classes. Writing on this subject, the editor of 
the Japan Mail (who was an ex-officer in the British 
army) said: “Before engaging in a war with America 
Japan would have to divest herself of the strongest sen- 
timents of friendship which are entertained towards any 
foreign country.” 

The Hon. Shimada Saburo, the editor of a leading 
daily paper in Tokyo, and one of the most prominent 
men in the Diet and politics, writes: “These rumors that 
Japan may attack and occupy the Pacific coast are abso- 
lutely without any foundation in fact, and will be 
proved baseless in time. Such an attack would be sui- 
cidal. The United States is the greatest buyer of Japa- 
nese goods, and she does not propose to ruin all this 
trade by making a foolish attack that would be fore- 
doomed to failure.” 

In an editorial in the Japan Advertiser (which is 
owned and edited by an American in Tokyo) the writer 
says: “To suppose or to pretend to suppose, that the 
leaders of the Japanese people contemplate a war with 
a non-military but extremely powerful nation, contain- 
ing double the population and tenfold the resources .of 
Japan, and separated from Japan’s bases by 4,000 to 
6,000 miles of sea, is to pay a very bad compliment to 
the political sagacity which has made Japan the power 
that she is. War with America on any pretext what- 
ever is unthinkable. No government could propose it 
and live a day.” 

At a meeting of the leading American residents of all 
professions in the city of Yokohama, the American Am- 
bassador said: “There is no cause under the sun why 
there should be distrust between the people of Japan and 
America. I think that the idea that Japan is a blood- 
thirsty nation that wants territory and war with the 
United States is being gradually worn out, and the idea 
of suspecting our neighbors will be a thing of the past.” 

The following is an extract from the resolutions that 
were unanimously adopted at the same meeting: 

“It has come to our knowledge that in sections of the 
United States rumors have been circulated to the effect 
that public sentiment in Japan is hostile to the United 


States, and that the Japanese government entertains 
sinister purposes of a dangerous character. 

“The rumors in question are based upon misinforma- 
tion, or, even worse, the hope of selfish advantage. We 
believe, upon evidence that cannot be doubted, there is 
not to be found in the Japanese Empire any wish or 
thought other than to maintain the most friendly and 
cordial relations with the Republic of the United States, 
and that any representations to the contrary, wherever 
emanating, and from whatever cause proceeding, are 
baseless calumnies, which, if uncontradicted, can only 
result in vast material losses to the people of both gov- 
ernments, and creating an unhappy prejudice between 
them.” 

The war between Japan and China, and also the one 
with Russia, were not brought about by Japan’s seeking. 
Had either China or Russia been willing to accept 
reasonable terms of adjusting differences which had 
arisen in the administration of affairs in Korea, the 
whole trouble would have been settled without resort to 
arms. 

Should there be any change of feeling at this time, 
or in the future, on the part of the Japanese towards the 
United States, such a thing as a war is impossible for 
the following reasons: 

The whole area of Japan proper is less than that of 
the State of California, and only one-fourth, or less 
than the area of New York State alone, is under culti- 
vation. 

The wealth of Japan is only one-half of that of the 
State of New York. 

The total population of Japan is about 60,000,000, 
and that of the United States 111,000,000, which is 
slightly more than one-half. 

The national debt of Japan is greater than that of 
the United States, and more than one-half of this sum 
is money borrowed from abroad. Her wealth is less 
than one-twelfth that of the United States. 

The annual income of the Japanese is $30 per capita. 
The annual income of residents of the United States 
is $250. 

Less than one per cent of the farmers in Japan own 
25 acres, and ninety per cent less than one acre. The 
rent is often sixty per cent of the crop, and the average 
peasant must pay as much as 20 per cent interest. 

The ordinary taxes amount to about ten per cent of 
the income, and to this is added the special income tax, 
which runs from 1,;’5 to 261% per cent. 

No other country in the world is carrying so heavy 
a financial burden in proportion to its strength. The 
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ordinary revenue of Japan, according to latest report, 
was $259,849,000. The ordinary revenue of the United 
States was $734,673,000. The total expenditure for 
army and navy in Japan for 1914-15 was less than 
$100,000,000. The expenditure for the United States 
army alone was $94,000,000. 

The Kokubin Shimbun (a Tokyo daily paper) says: 
“The heavy debts of Japan are more than the nation 
can endure.” Baron Shibusawa, who is one of the 
ablest financiers in Japan, says: “The present rate of 
taxation in Japan is indeed extremely high, and more 
than the people at large can bear.” 

At the close of the war with Russia the new Cabinet 
proposed a considerable enlargement of the navy, in 
order to be prepared for a possible renewal of the strug- 
gle, but the people protested so strongly that the Cabinet 
resigned, and the result was a change in the program 
and a large reduction in the appropriation for that 
object. 

The Diet which met last December refused to sanc- 
tion the increase of the army by two divisions, and a new 
Diet was chosen before such additional expense was ap- 
proved. This approval was secured for the simple pur- 
pose of establishing the Monroe Doctrine for the pro- 
tection of China, and with no idea of inaugurating war 
of aggression against the United States. 

Speaking on the subject of an increased army and 
navy for Japan, President Sato, of the Tohoku Imperial 
University, said: “It is ridiculous for Japan to think of 
supporting a bigger armament; and that is what a ma- 
jority of the people think.” 

Japan is largely dependent upon the United States 
for a market for her produce. Her chief articles of ex- 
port are tea and silk. The United States takes practi- 
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cally all of her tea that goes abroad and the larger part 
of her silk. The latest report of silk exported to the 
United States gives the amount at $100,900,025 value 
of raw silk and $39,936,000 manufactured silk. ‘The 
value of tea sent to the United States was $16,735,000. 

According to latest statistics, Japan has 7 dread- 
naughts and 16 battleships and a naval force of 42,407 
men (not counting reserves). The United States has 
10 dreadnaughts and 22 battleships, and a force of 
85,965 men, or more than double that of Japan. 

To conduct an aggressive war against a nation with 
about double the population, with twelve times the 
financial strength, possessing a more powerful navy, 
and at a distance of from 4,800 to 6,000 miles from its 
base, is a project that no sane person would consider. 
Hawaii is too well fortified to be taken by any such 
force as Japan could send, and is 3,900 miles distant 
from Japan and 2,400 from San Francisco. 

With modern equipments, even a small body of sol- 
diers, with the aid of mines and submarines, could repel 
any number of invaders, as has just been demonstrated 
in the Gallipoli peninsula. 

The simple matter cf a coal supply for a fleet of bat- 
tleships and transports would render an invasion utterly 
impossible. None of the war vessels would be able to 
carry sufficient coal for a round voyage, and a few sub- 
marines or destroyers could prevent new supplies being 
sent. 

The former American Ambassador at Tokyo, Hon. 
Luke Wright, said, on his return to the United States: 
“The talk of war between this country and Japan isn’t 
even respectable nonsense. Japan no more wants war 
with us than we want it with her, and the idea that 
there is an impending conflict is ridiculous.” 


BRIEF PEACE NOTES 


... A Conference on the Problems and Lessons of the 
War was held at Clark University, Worcester, Mass., 
December 16-18, 1915. The sessions were devoted to 
the discussion of various aspects of War and Peace. 


; According to a report from Christiania, the Nor- 
wegian Parliament will not award the Nobel Peace 
Prize this year. This follows the course adopted last 
year, when no award was made. 


An Anti-enlistment League, whose purpose it is 
to pledge citizens over eighteen years of age to refrain 
from enlisting for any military or navy service in war, 
whether it be offensive or defensive, has been formed 
with headquarters at 61 Quincy street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The pledge which the league asks citizens to sign reads: 


“I, being over eighteen years of age, hereby pledge myself 
against enlistment as a volunteer for any military or naval 
service in international war, offensive or defensive, and 
against giving my approval to such enlistment on the part 
of others.” 


. . - On December 4, the well-known automobile man- 
ufacturer, Henry Ford, of Detroit, Michigan, accompa- 
nied by approximately 150 men and women interested 
in the movement to bring the European war to an early 
conclusion, sailed for Christiania on the S, 8, Oscar IT. 


Mr. Louis P. Lochner, formerly Director of our Central 
West Department, is acting as secretary to Mr. Ford. 


Baron Eiichi Shibusawa, of Japan, president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Japan and of the First 
Bank of Japan, has been visiting the United States in 
the interest of the peaceful relations between Japan and 
the United States. Baron Shibusawa is a thorough 
pacifist who wants his country and the United States to 
co-operate in the leadership for peace, and especially in 
the peaceful development of China. The Baron was ex- 
tensively entertained throughout our country. 


President Wilson's Telegram. 


“Please present my warmest greeting to the delegates 
to the Pan American Scientific Congress and extend to 
them on my behalf a most cordial welcome. 

“Tt seems to me to be of the happiest omen that the 
attendance upon this Congress should he so large and 
the interest in its proceedings so great. I hope that the 
greatest success will attend every activity of the Con- 
gress, and that the intimate intercourse of thought 
which it produces will bind Americans still closer to- 
gether throughout both continents, alike in sympathy 
and in purpose,” 








AMONG THE PEACE ORGANIZATIONS 


MEETING Or THE Boarp or Directors OF THE AMER- 
ICAN PEACE SOCIETY. ° 
HE semi-annual meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the American Peace Society was held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., December 11, 1915. 

Hon. Theodore E. Burton, upon his resignation as 
president of the American Peace Society, was elected 
vice-president, while Dr. George W. Kirchwey, Kent 
Professor of Law, Columbia University, was elected as 
successor to Mr. Burton. 

Mr. Arthur Deerin Call was elected secretary of the 
society. 

It was voted that the resolutions submitted by the 
committee on resolutions be submitted to the directors 
for their revision and approval. The committee in 
charge of the resolutions is: Thomas R. White, Esq., 
Philadelphia; Dr. George W. Kirchwey, New York, 
and the Hon. Jackson H. Ralston, Washington. 

The following resolutions in regard to the retiring 
president, Mr. Theodore E. Burton, was passed: 

Whereas the Hon. Theodore E. Burton, while serving 
as Senator of the United States and carrying the heavy 
burden entailed by that office, consented some four years 
ago to undertake the duties of president of the American 
Peace Society; and 

Whereas he has given high dignity to that office and 
has devoted his distinguished abilities to the advance- 
ment of the society’s strength and influence, it is hereby 

Resolved, That we, the Board of Directors, have ac- 
cepted his resignation with sincere regret, and only upon 
his assurance that he cannot longer perform the service 
pertaining to that office. 

Resolved, also, that the highest appreciation and grat- 
itude are due Mr. Burton for his broad and statesman- 
like leadership during a formative and difficult period 
in the history of the society, and that as a genuine 
friend and wise counselor we will ever hold him in the 
warmest esteem and affection. 

Members present were the following: Hon. Theodore 
EK. Burton, Cleveland, Ohio; Arthur Deerin Call, 
Washington, D. C.; George W. White, Washington, 
D. C.; Prof. George W. Kirchwey, New York, N. Y.; 
Eugene Levering, Baltimore; Hon. Jackson H. Ral- 
ston, Washington, D. C.; Thomas Raeburn White, Phil- 
adelphia; George Herman Borst, Philadelphia; George 
Burnham, Philadelphia; William Knowles Cooper, 
Washington, D. C.: Samuel T. Dutton, New York 
Citv; Mrs. J. Maleolm Forbes, Milton, Mass.; Wil- 
bur F. Gordy, Hartford, Conn.; J. J. Hall, Atlanta, 
Ga.; William H. Short, New York, N. Y.; Frank F. 
Williams, Buffalo, N. Y.; Arthur Fisher, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Henry C. Morris, Chicago, Ill.; Henry S. Has- 
kins, Boston, Mass.; Hon. Walter L. Hensley, Farming- 
ton, Mo.; Hon. James L. Slayden, Texas, and Dr. Fred- 
erick Lynch, New York, N. Y. 


AmerIcan AssociaTION FOR INTERNATIONAL CONCILI- 
ATION. 


According to the quarterly report to the Council of 
Direction, issued in December, 1915, the mailing list of 
the association has been notably increased through the 
valuable co-operation of the Medical Brotherhood, which 


has resulted in the addition of many hundred names of 
physicians of distinction throughout the country. 

The number of those to whom the monthly pamphlets 
are distributed shows a steady and rapid increase. It is 
the announced policy to undertake no activities which 
can be possibly construed as in violation of the neutral- 
ity enjoined upon all its citizens by the President of the 
United States, August 18, 1914, and, further, to under- 
take no propaganda with regard to matters made part 
of the program of the National Administration. As a 
result of recent events, the trustees, in pursuance of this 
policy, have largely limited their activities to the vigor- 
ous furthering of measures to encourage and develop in- 
tellectual and social relations between the United States 
and the Latin-American republics. It is the hope of 
the association that funds will hereafter be provided to 
enable it to continue its co-operation with institutions 
of learning in the conduct of classes of college and uni- 
versity grade at the more important summer sessions to 
be held during the summer of 1916, and also to foster 
the important work of the International Polity Study 
Clubs now in existence in thirty-eight American col- 
leges and universities. 

The Pan American Division during the past quarter 
has carried on its correspondence with Women’s Clubs, 
with the result of greatly increasing the number of those 
organizations which have taken up for serious study the 
question of the Latin-American countries. 

Much time has been devoted to working out plans and 
assembling books for the North American Library which 
the Carnegie Endowment has voted to donate to the 
Museo Social Argentino of Buenos Aires. It is pro- 
posed to send from seven to ten thousand volumes of 
such a character as may serve to display and interpret 
the thought, feeling, and activities of the people of the 
United States. It is expected that the library will be 
ready for shipping by the end of March, 1916. 

The interviews of President Nicholas Murray Butler 
and Hon. Charles H. Sherrill, reported by Mr. Edward 
Marshall, entitled “The United States as a World 
Power” and “A New Era in the History of the Ameri- 
can Nations,” respectively, have been translated into 
Portuguese, and printed for distribution in Brazil. In 
addition, a distribution through the United States, in 
particular to teachers of Spanish and other romance 
languages, has been made of articles by Prof. Frederick 
Bliss Luquiens, of Yale University, and by the director 
of the division, and, further, Prof. John Bassett Moore’s 
article on “Henry Clay and Pan Americanism” has 
been printed and distributed to libraries, etc. 


ATLANTA PEACE SOcIery. 


The Atlanta Peace Society held its first annual meet- 
ing in the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce Building on 
December 6, 1915. 

The retiring president, Roy Dorsey, made an able ad- 
dress on the undying principle of all true peace work. 
He also reviewed the work of the society during its first 
vear, and pointed out the great need today for the world 
to heed our teachings and have its high court of na- 
tions. : 

Dr. J. J. Hall referred to Mr. Dorsey’s faithful serv- 
ices, spoke for a greatly enlarged work by the society, 
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of the many appeals for addresses and literature coming 
constantly to the office, and the splendid opportunity for 
a much larger financial support. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: President, 
Dr. E. Lyman Hood, president of the Atlanta Theo- 
logical Seminary ; vice-president, Roy Dorsey ; secretary, 
J. W. Le Craw; executive director, J. J. Hall. 


PaciFric Coast DEPARTMENT. 


The director of this department has been busily occu- 
pied as one of the joint secretaries of the International 
Peace Congress, held in San Francisco, October 10 to 15. 
The printed report containing the sixty-odd addresses 
given at the Peace Congress will be ready soon after the 
New Year. 

The director has given a dozen or more addresses 
before various bodies on the following topics: “The Pa- 
cific Coast’s Interest in the Peace Movement,” “Fal- 
lacies Concerning War,” “The Relation of Public 
Schools to the Peace Movement,” “Preparedness,” 
“Peace Work,” “Military Drill in Public Schools,” 
“Christianity vs. War,” “Methods of Work Against Pre- 
paredness,” “Fallacies of Military Drill and Prepared- 
ness,” “Methods of Peace Work.” 

In addition to the above, Mr. Root has edited two 
leaflets and printed 4,000 of one and 10,000 of the other 
for general distribution. The first is entitled “Prepa- 
ration for War,” with 1. Peace and Public Opinion; 2. 
The Slimy Trail of Preparation; 3. The Failure of Pre- 
paredness, as sub-titles. The second has three titles: 


I. “The Menace of Preparedness,” by Prof. Geo. M. 
Stratton; II. U. S. Plans for Huge Fleet Disheartens 
Lord Roseberry; III. The “Preparation” Most Needed 
by the U. S., by Robt. C. Root. 

Nearly 85,000 pages of our best peace literature have 
been distributed to schools, colleges, clergymen, busi- 
ness men, governors, congressmen, etc., since the last 


report. Mr. Root has aided by letters, telegrams, and 
literature the campaign against military drill in the Los 
Angeles schools, waged by loyal, patriotic citizens of that 
city. This campaign was won in December, 1915. 


MASSACHUSETTS PEACE SOCIETY 


Mr. George P. Morris, a member of the editorial staff 
of the Christian Science Monitor, and Hon. Joseph 
Walker have recently been elected directors of this soci- 
ety, to fill vacancies caused by the resignation of Rev. 
Charles F. Dole and Mr. Frederick P. Fish. 

The subject of world peace was strongly emphasized 
at the convention of the Massachusetts State Grange, 
held at Springfield December 14-16. A special meet- 
ing of about 200 lecturers of the order was addressed by 
Secretary Haskins. 

Owing to the resignation of Mr. Robert Treat Paine, 
President Bliss Perry has been elected as a representa- 
tive director of the American Peace Society. 

An important meeting at Stoughton, Mass., held De- 
cember 5, was addressed by Mr. Haskins, who spoke on 
the subject of “Law vs. War.” About 350 persons were 
present, including members of the Grand Army, the 
Woman’s Relief Corps, and the Sons of Veterans. 

THe ANTI-MILITARISM COMMITTEE 

What is announced as the beginning of a nation-wide 

fight against the huge war budget and the “cult of pre- 


paredness” which is sweeping the country has been 
launched in Washington, D. C., with the formation of 
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the “Anti-Militarism Committee.” The members of the 
committee are Miss Lillian D. Wald, of the Nurses’ Set- 
tlement, New York City; Paul U. Kellogg, editor of the 
Survey; Rev. John Haynes Holmes and Rabbi Stephen 
S. Wise, of New York City; Mrs. Florence Kelley, of 
the National Consumers’ League; Prof. George E. 
Kirchwey, of Columbia University; Mrs. Crystal East- 
man Benedict, lL. Hollingsworth Wood, Louis P. Loch- 
ner, Miss Alice Lewisohn, Max Eastman, and Allan 
Benson. 

Mr. L. Hollingsworth Wood, 43 Cedar street, New 
York City, is treasurer of the committee; Mrs. Crystal 
Eastman Benedict is executive secretary in charge of the 
organization work, and Charles T. Hallinan, of Chicago, 
is announced as editorial director. The opening state- 
ment of the committee is as follows: 


A committee of Americans has been formed to protest 
against the attempts to stampede this nation into the adop- 
tion of a dangerous program of military and naval expansion. 
We believe that no danger of invasion threatens this country 
and that there is no excuse for hasty, ill-considered action. 
We protest against the diversion of the public mind from 
those preparations for world peace based on international 
agreement which it may be:America’s privilege to initiate at 
the close of this war, and we protest no less against the 
effort being made to divert public funds, sorely needed in 
constructive programs for national health and well-being, into 
the manufacture of engines of death. We are against the 
“preparedness” program, so called, because it is unnecessary, 
because it endangers our most precious institutions, and be- 
cause, in the last and true analysis, no one can measure its 
cost. Believing that this statement represents the thought- 
ful conclusions of a large number of patriotic Americans, we 
urge them to join us. 


Tue CHurcH PEACE UNION 


The Church Peace Union is unqualifiedly opposed to 
the present-day demand for increased armaments for the 
United States. Its stand is outlined in a resolution call- 
ing upon men everywhere to renounce the policy of 
armed peace, a resolution which was passed at a recent 
meeting of the trustees held in New York City at the 
residence of the Rt. Rev. David H. Greer, Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of New York. Bishop Greer is the 
president of the union. The resolution follows: 


Whereas the world is passing through an awful crisis, and 
men everywhere are sorely confused in their notions and 
bewildered in their judgments; 

And whereas it is the duty of God-fearing men to increase 
in the world the stock of good will, and to devise means by 
which the recurrence of the present world tragedy may be 
rendered impossible ; 

And whereas the United States because of its position and 
power and traditions is under bonds to do what it can toward 
the reshaping of the opinion of nations and the moulding of 
a new and nobfer world policy: Therefore 

Be it Resolved, That we ask all the pastors and teachers 
and other religious leaders to bend their minds to the great 
task of creating and fostering a deeper spirit of racial sym- 
pathy and international good will, and of exalting in men’s 
hearts the divine ideals of human brotherhood ; 

And be it Resolved, That we appeal to the American people 
to withstand the present demand for increased armament for 
the United States. We are already spending each year the 
enormous sum of $250,000,000 on the army and navy, and if 
neither of these is now efficient we would ask that Congress 
discover how the money of the people may be more effectively 
expended. 

Upon the hearts of the American people we would enroll 
the duty of national preparedness in mind and spirit, that we 
may worthily meet the crucial situation by which we are 
now confronted. Military preparedness having proved to be 
inadequate as a safeguard to the world’s peace, we call upon 
men everywhere to renounce the policy of armed peace and 
to seek and follow a better way. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


For Better Relations with Our Latin-American Neighbors. A 
Journey to South America. By Robert Bacon. Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, Division of Inter- 
course and Education. Washington, D. C. Publication 
No. 7. 1915. 128 p. 

The Stakes of Diplomacy. By Walier Lippmann. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 1915. 235 p. $1.25 net. 

This book, dedicated to the staff of The New Republic, 
discusses one of the most important of our problems, namely, 
the relation of patriotism, business, and diplomacy to each 
other. Secret diplomacy today is universaily recognized as 
one of the great obstacles to genuine peace. This excellent 
book. dealing with this particular aspect of our great move- 
ment, is strongly recommended as a valuable contribution 
from the author of “Drift and Mastery.” 


A study of the prevalence of war in 


Is War Diminishing? 
By Frederick 


Europe from 1450 to the present day. 
idams Woods and Alexander Baltzly. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 1915. XI and 105 p. $1.00 net. 

By “counting up the years of war for each half century,” 
the authors of this book attempt to show arithmetically that 
war is diminishing. This phenomenon, however, hardly needs 
to be proved by this method, for the present war has created 
a general revolt against war, even in the belligerent coun- 
tries themselves. The authors attack pacifism most vigor- 
ously for its “unscientific” methods without themselves deal- 
ing in a scientific way with the very complex social and 
political phenomena of war. The mere frequency of war is 
comparatively insignificant. This method of carefully com- 


piling and comparing years of war can hardly be called a 
serious contribution to the adequate scientific treatment of 
the “science of quantitative historical interpretation” or “his- 
toriometry,” as one of the authors chooses to call this study. 


various 


Problems of Readjustment After the War. By 
186 p. 


authors. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1915. 
Price, $1.00 net. 

Contents: I. The War and Democracy, by Albert B. Hart. 
II. An Economic Interpretation of War, by Edwin R. A, 
Seligman. 111. The Crisis in Social Iivolution, by Franklin 
H. Giddings. IV. The Relation of the Individual to the 
State, by Westel W. Willoughby. V. The War and Interna- 
tional Law, by George Grafton Wilson. VI. The War and 
International Commerce and Finance, by Emory R. Johnson, 
VII. The Conduct of Military and Naval Warfare, by Caspar 
F. Goodrich. 

By Coleman Phillip- 


International Law and the Great War. 
Lon- 


son. With introduction by Sir Jehn MacDonell. 

don: T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd. 1915. 407 pp. 15s. 

An extensive survey of most of the questions and incidents 

that have so far arisen in the great war, from the point of 
view of international law. 


Bodily Changes in Pain, Hunger, Fear, and Rage. An ac- 
count of recent researches into the function of emotional 
excitement. By Walter B. Cannon. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 1915. XIII and 311 p. $2.00 net. 

This book contains a very interesting final chapter on 
“Alternative Satisfactions for the Fighting Emotions.” It 
discusses problems like: Support for the militarist estimate 
of the strength of the fighting emotions and instincts; Grow- 
ing opposition to the fighting emotions and instincts as dis- 
played in war; The desirability of preserving the martial 
virtues; Moral and physical substitutes for warfare, and 
The significance of internationai athletic competitions. 


An exposition of man’s failure as a 


War and Woman. 
New York: 


harmonizer. By Henry Clay Hansbrough. 
Duffield & Co. 1915. 121 p. $1.00. 
What the title indicates. 
The Maze of the Nations and the Way Out. 
Atkins. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
128 p. 75 cents net. 
Prize essay of the Church Peace Union. 


By Gaius Glenn 
1915. 


Selected Quotations on Peace and War. New York. 1915 
540 p. With a special reference to a course of lessons on 
International Peace. A Study in Christian Fraternity is 
covered by this volume. It is compiled and published 
by the Commission on Christian Education of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 

An extensive and careful compilation of quotations on 

Peace and War by various authors, emphasizing the Chris 

tian aspects of the peace movement. 


The Elements of the Great War. The First Phase. By 
Hilaire Belloc. New York: MHearst’s International 
Library Co. 1915. 377 p. $1.50 net. 

A military history of the events of the war. 


Du droit de la force a la force du droit. By Edgard Milhaud, 
Geneva. Edition Atar. 1915. 128 p. 1 frane (25¢). 
This book contains a general survey of the work accom- 
plished in bringing the nations from the state of nature to 
law and order, and with the substitution for the right of 
force by the force of right. 


Arthur BE. Stilwell. 
1915. 251 p. 


To All the World (Except Germany). By 
London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 


3/6 net. 
A well-written book, containing a strong indictment of war. 


Hearst’s Inter- 
1915. 318p. 


Defenseless America. By Hudson Marim. 
national Library Company, New York City. 
Price, $2.00 net. 

A disturbing chowder of unrelated, epigrammatic, and self- 
contradictory views which the author very evidently believes 
to be important. It is a long series of arguments by asser- 
tion. The opposition to the movement to abolish war is here 
revealed in all its nakedness. The book is therefore prob- 
ably one of the most helpful arguments for international 
peace that has appeared for many a day. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Une Paix Durable. Commentaire officiel du Programme- 
Minimum, Organisation Centrale Pour Une Paix Dur- 
able. The Hague—51, Theresiastraat. 48 p. Can be 
obtained free. 


Preparedness. By Oswald Garrison Villard. A _ series of 
eight articles reprinted from the New York Evening 
Post. 20 p. Obtainable from the American Peace So- 
ciety. 10 cents. 


Former Senator Burton’s Trip to South America, 1915. By 
Otto Schoenrich. Publication No. 9, Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, Division of Intercourse 
and Education. 40 p. 


Towards the Peace that Shall Last. Reprinted from the 


Survey, March 6, 1915. 


The Changed Outlook. Address by Nicholas Murray Butler, 
LL. D., President of Columbia University, delivered at 
the one hundred and forty-seventh annual banquet of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, 
November 18, 1915. 10p. 


Peace—Not War. By Henry Ford. 
Free Press. 32 p. 


Reprinted from Detroit 


A plan of constructive defense. By 
Vublished by the Provisional Com- 
Ridge- 


Invincible America. 
Harry G. Traver. 
mittee of the Society of Constructive Defence, 
wood, New Jersey. 15 p. 


Selected Articles on Military Training. Compiled by Corinne 
Bacon. (The Abridged Debater’s Handbook series.) 
The H. W. Wilson Compan, White Plains, N. Y. Novem- 
her, 1915. Price, 25 cents. 

Contains an excellent bibliography of the literature up to 
date on this important subject. 
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